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An Assist for Exporters Executives Play Games to Learn 


Recently installed at Wyckoff Steel Company, 3200 South Kedzie Avenue, is this modern 70-foot long (140 


feet overall) Gas-fired continuous heat treating furnace. 


The Wyckoff Steel Company is recog- 
nized in the steel industry as a 
quality producer of cold finished bar 
steel, both carbon and alloy grades. 
Gas, the clean, fast and flexible fuel, 
is used throughout the plant and 
plays a major role in maintaining the 
high quality standards demanded for 
Wyckoff’s products. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


It automatically controls temperatures to maintain 
even heating throughout the complete range of operation requirements. 


For information on how Gas can serve 
you in your production operations, call 
WaAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One 
of our industrial engineers will be 
glad to discuss Gas fuel and its economies 


as they apply to your plant. 


LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY een 


> 
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“Take a 


handfull... 


you earned 


them tonight!” 


The Braves never had a warmer welcome than 
Charlie Gates got in Milwaukee that night. 


The Friday night crew was standing by. The whole 
plant had been alerted for weekend work. Charlie 
had just come through with a real payload—a truck- 
load of Inland Steel sheets, urgently needed by a 
sheet metal fabricator who was working on a con- 
tract for the top platforms of power mowers. 
Whether or not this power mower manufacturer 
kept a valuable contract depended on the fabricator’s 


beginning delivery of parts by Monday morning. 


On very short notice, Inland was able to do its part 
by making delivery of a specially required steel a 
full week ahead of time. It isn’t easy to juggle pro- 
duction schedules this way; it isn’t always possible. 
But what’s important—when you do business with 
Inland you'll find people who have a willingness to 
go out of their way for you. 


Open July 1—New Inland District Sales Office in Houston, Texas 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


30 W. Monroe St. « Chicago 3, Ill. | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul - Davenport - St. Louis - Kansas City - Indianapolis - Detroit - New York - Houston 


<INLAND> 
one 


Other Members of the Inland Family 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY * 


INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY * 
“Division 


Representing the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers of corrosion resistant 
piping materials 


WE CARRY IN STOCK FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT: 
Stainless Steel, Aluminum and _ Plastic 

Pipe, Valves and Fittings. 


Carbon Steel, Wrot Iron, Brass, Copper 
and Special Alloy Piping Materials. 


COMMERCE. 


WITH SAUNDERS’ COMPLETE 
LINE OF NON-CORROSIVE 
PIPING MATERIALS 


Corrosion is metallic erosion. Almost every 
plant has some problem with corrosion by 
acids, alkalis or caustic substances. 


Damage by corrosion is expensive. Loss 
through service shutdowns, product con- 
tamination and pipeline failure amounts 
to millions of dollars a year. What are 
your losses? 


Corrosion can be prevented by using cor- 
rosion resistant piping materials. We can 
help you. 


There is a piping material for every re- 

quirement. The most economical line . . 

\ for handling acids, alkalis, gases, fumes, 
\ chemicals and beverages. 


\. Call Saunders for experienced help in se- 
\ lecting the right installation for your 


industry. : 
\ | 


\ 
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Gate, Globe and Ball Valves, Diaphragm 
Valves, Plug Cocks, Safety and Relief 
Valves. 
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AUNDERS 


and COMPANY 
PIPE, VALVES and FITTINGS — 


3445 SOUTH LAWNDALE AVE. - CHICAGO 23 - PHONE: Bishop 7-5500 


~ 


Standard and Special Pipe Fittings of 
all types, including Screwed, Welding, 
. Solder and Victaulic Fittings. 
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Starting with this is- 
Our 7 suc, COMMERCE ex- 
Cover pands one of its oldest 
features, “Statistics of 
Chicago Business.’ From less than 
two columns of vital figures, the sec- 
tion has been enlarged to two full 
pages of carefully selected indexes 
and charts. Included are current 
business indicators that have never 
been available before to business 
men on a monthly basis. 

On our cover (left to right) Ar- 
thur J. O'Hara, vice president of the 
Business Research and Statistics Di- 
vision of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry and vice 
president of the Northern ‘Trust 
Company, and De Ver Sholes, CACI 
Business Research and Statistics Di- 
vision Director, peruse a chart show- *E 
ing the trends of industrial produc- ro 
tion in the Chicago Metropolitan 
area during 1957 and 1958. It is one 
of the new statistics that will be in- 
cluded regularly in this section. 
Many of the indexes originate from 
the research of Mr. Sholes’ division. 
Some come from other originating 
sources. The new feature will be 
found on pages 5 and 7. : 

The U. S. government 
in this is trying out a radical 
issue..- new idea designed to 

help American firms : 
do more business in foreign coun- | 
tries. If the plan works out as trial 
runs indicate, it will provide much 
more service for Chicago firms wish- 
ing to sell their products abroad. — 
The article detailing the plan starts 
on page 13. Among a long list of 
firsts-in-the-land for Chicago is its — 
West Side medical center. How it 
started and its expansion plans for — 
the future are told in the story by — 
Phil Hirsch, page 15. a 

In an article prepared especially 
for COMMERCE (see page 16), one 
of the nation’s leading industrial de 
signers, Dave Chapman, points ou 
a way to avoid a repeat of the recen 
“prosperous recession” and build 
business for tomorrow. On page 20, 
Frank M. Kleiler describes a n ra | 
system for teaching manageme 
techniques; and on page 22, Gar 


“most unforgettable” eight | 
Chicago. caine 
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Rendering of Terminal under construction for Briggs Transportation Company 


_ MODERN PLANTS IN MODERN DISTRICTS... 


4 Clearing Industrial District, Inc. always planned to contain factories which are 
owns neighborhoods rather than individual clean, economical, flexible, with plenty of 
3 sites. It gives this industrial location firm daylight and fresh air — and consequently 
e the necessary control toward developing a’ attractive. 

modern industrial district that will stay 

modern and streamlined. There is never Each district is planned for growing 


the penalty incurred in picking a site industries to prosper. 
among mixed occupancies. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 


If you are thinking about a modern modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 


‘a site and plant for your company, the four The company offers the services of a complete 
Clearing-operated manufacturing districts engineering and construction department, archi- 
ae in the Chicago area will interest you (two tect and. fmancing» on:elther lan loug tele lear 

more, the Montrose District, and Addison- or, Purchase” Conttget ep Ore vy acca 


BiG toward a completed project. 
Kedzie District have been sold out). . us 


For turther details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
All have “A Clearing Development’”’ Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


stamp on them; this means that they are 3 
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statisties of... 


Chicago Metropolitan Area Business 


By ARTHUR J. OHARA 


Vice president, Business Research and 


Statistics, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry and vice president, 
Northern Trust Company 


OW much freight was origi- 
nated by common carrier 
inter-city trucks last month in 


the Chicago area? How many babies 
were born? What were the figures 


P BANK DEBITS 
Daily Average 

MILLION 

DOLLARS 


ba 
- 


1957 


SF MAM JOA S-O°NZD 


TRENDS: 


Recorded Births: ~ 
—Chi 


Recorded Deaths: 
—Ch icago SL TESS 


al Water Pumpage: 
Chicago Water (000,000 Gal.) _ 
Net Increase in Main Telephones: 
—Business Telephones _ 


fore Indexes a = 100) 


cupation Tax Collections — 
‘ax Exclud ed) (000) 


POPULATION AND GENERAL GROWTH 


Population—Chicago (000)Estimated _____ 
—Metr. Area wo) Estimated. es 


cago 
—Metr. Area (5 Til. Counties) ree Ns Siete 


—Metr. Area (5 Ill. cee hac 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County)______- 


ee ccadal Delephones = === = = 


nde = Industrial Production (1947-49—100) 
el Production (000 Tons) S, 
roleum Refining (Jan. 1957=100) 

al Gas Consumed—Chgo. (000. Therms) 13,464 

Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.)_ 

| Meat Under Fed. Inspec. (1953—100) — 


ies, Seas. Adjusted 


on savings receipts, withdrawals, and 
mortgage loans of insured savings 
and loan associations? 

‘These are only a few of more than 
60 carefully selected indexes that 
will be presented each month as a 
regular feature of COMMERCE 
MAGAZINE. Compiled by the Busi- 
ness Research and Statistics Division 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 


INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


MILLION 

DOLLARS 

Ths: 
= [Eee 

65 A 

Je 

45 


30 


JOR UM: AVM J J -A-—S~ OND 


— 1958 — 
June May April June 
_. 3,768.9 3,767.0. ‘3,765.9 3,746.3 
6,488.0 6,476.5 6,464.6 6,348.0 
7,586 7,960 7,439 8,282 
~ 125007 12,274 11,702 12,628 
3,089 3,175 3,204 3,214 
_. 4,686 4,799 4,862 4,723 
_ 4,622 4,006 3,483 5,216 
_. 30,145 32,015 28,771 32,135 
£561 475-495 543 
_. 2,039 3,683 642 (Loss) 2,278 
110.5(p) 105.5 105.2 130.2 
1,384.0. 1,213.1 —‘1,086.4 1,706.0 
94.5 BEG ee 800.6 
13,339 13,686 14,258 
1,588 1,587 1,601 1,607 
85.4 78.8 79.6 86.3 
ere ATS 121 105 120 
Seats 119 1b 122 
128 134 136 134, 
SS Try ames ba 132 138 
-$ 16,733 $ 15,187 ‘$15,801 
$ 11,031 $ 9,823 $ 10,295 
x T2705 OT Ore 122.9 


— 1957 — — Yearly — 

May 1957 1956 
3,744.4 (Jan. 1) 3,734.6 (Jam. 1) 3,711.0 
6,336:5 (Jan. 1) 6,278.6 (Jan. 1) 6,138.7 
8,293 T 98,260 92,835 
12,576 T 150,196 141,986 
3,394 T 40,433 38,427 
4,980 T 59,567 56,291 
4394 - 42,697 AA AQA 
30,459 T 373,050 377,539 
1,093 T 7,831 11,098 
5,139 T 47,796 65,231 

128.8 A 129.5 
1,782.0 T 20,733 

90.9 A 93.5 
15,683 TF 186,224 
1,635 T 20,196 
88.6 A 90.2 

121 A 120 : 

119 A 120 ne 

143 Ao e21405% 

138 A 140 

$15,792  «-T$193,349 
$ 10,380 USL 27s LO2mame 


Cee NA. 


merce and Industry, the statistics of 
Chicago business, in the new ex- 
panded format, will provide current 
business indicators to assist business 
men in making decisions and_ fol- 
lowing trends in business fluctuations 
in the Chicago area. Many of the 
Statistical series presented here are 
series which have never been avail- 


(Continued on page 7) 


TIME DEPOSITS S| 
Chicago Commercial Banks 2 
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Wonder 
of the World 


The Ida Cason Callaway Gardens in western Georgia is 
a non-profit 2,500-acre paradise of tall trees, cool lakes, 
wildflowers and sunshine. 25,000 people, motoring an 
average distance of one hundred miles, find beauty here 
on a sunny weekend. They boat and they swim. They 
bask on clean white sand—19,000 tons of it, hauled in to 
carpet a crescent of lake shore. They play golf, they pic- 
nic and they stroll along miles of flower-studded paths. 

One project now under construction is the open-air 
dining pavilion, shown in the drawing. The pavilion 
will be beautiful and amazing, because the giant, con- 
crete-covered umbrellas seem to be engineering impossi- 
bilities. They are designed not only to be uniquely 
beautiful, but to serve pleasure seekers for generations to 
come. And to be sure that they do, they will be built of 
USS steel and Universal Atlas cement for exceptional 
strength and durability. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES" able before to business men on a INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Seasonally Adjusted monthly basis. Some of these are 
947-1949=| being originated by the Association’: 
feo 00) a e: 8 yt € \ssociation’s 1947-1949=100) 
research staff and some are from 170 
Bo other originating sources. 
Examples of the series which are 
140 faan being compiled by the Business Re- 
130 search and Statistics Division are the 
“. indexes on petroleum refining, 
120 SP : dressed meat under federal inspec- 
i110 tion, and freight originated by com- 
Bo mon carrier inter-city trucks. Exam- 
ples of the latter types of series are 
90 the reported births and deaths for 
a Chicago and the metropolitan areas : 
JFMAMJJASOND. Which have not ordinarily appeared as FEM A MuJdlJ LAl SeOLNED 
(Continued on page 24) 
— 1958 — — 1957 — — Yearly — 
June May April June May 1957 1956 
MPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS: 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— 
Number (000) ected oe SAT a a a 2,458.1 2,454.8 2,459.4 2,628.8 2,614.8 A 2,626.6 2,623.0 
—Manufacturing (000) ee ee 879.9 879.0 891.2 1,016.2 1,012.0 A 1,016.6 1,028.9 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) 1,578.2 1,575.8 1,568.2 1,612.6 1,602.8 A 1,610.0 1,594.1 
—Average Weekly Earnings... === $93.78 $91.63 $90.47 $93.07 $91.66 A $92.78 $90.04 
averace Weekly. Hours oo 39.2 38.5 38.3 40.5 40.2 A 40.3 41.0 
Total Unemployment (Est. Mid Month) (000) 244 235 230 90 90 A 89 69 
(Cook, DuPage Cos., [l. and Lake Co., Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and : 
ekace- Gounties: (000) 5.2 =  S 99.3 103.9 107.7 42.5 38.6 A 36.9 31.3 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 27,634 27,556 27,997 21,952 22,710 T 271,459 . 280,636 
ONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago 2,733 2,860 2,752 3,023 3,335 T 27,298 27,191 
RSLS a IS OR es $152,270 $ 17,254 $ 15,170 $ 30,603 $ 29,674 'T$328,362 $318,920 
Dwelling Units Authorized by Bldg. Permits. 3,990 3,519 3,562 4,349 4,310 T 39,578 48,632 : 
—Single Family Units (Number). 2,579 2,910 2,882 2,980 3,148 T 30,884 39,919 
_ —Apartment Units (Number) 1,411 609 680 1,369 1,162 T 8,694 8,713 
Construction Contracts Awarded SA ae 
Al) Contracts (000)2.0 ___ $151,967 $130,106 N.A. $170,247 N.A. N.A. 
_ —Non-Residential Contracts (000) sei te = = $ 65,893 $ 52,317 N.A. $ 35,762 N.A. N.A. 
_ —Commercial Contracts (000) -_--___ $ 9,632 $ 10,821 N.A. $ 15,201 N.A. N.A. 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) = $ 6,293 $ 22,676 $ 6,632 $ 13,125 $ 10,414 T$251,414 $562,479 
ee Cost Index (1913—100)_. = 628 620 620 616 603 A 614 595 
Structures Demolished—City of Chicago 155 39 T 755 484 


Real Estate Transfers—Cook County ' 4,608 7,334 T 80,900 98,404 
| : —Stated Consideration (000). 2,774 7,566 T$ 65,208 $ 74,402 


8 a . 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago ; a 
—Demand Deposits (000,000). $4,475 4,373 4,238 Ye$ 4,459 4,480 
—Time Deposits (000,000)__________ = 1,51] 1,788 ¥ 1,679 Ye$ 1,733 1,684 
—Loans Outstanding (000,000)... === $3,897 3,808 4,099 Ye$ 4,153 4,055 
—Commercial and Industrial 
eetrs (000,000)! te ak So sb $ 2,736 - 3,780 : 2.99 ee Ye$ 3,008 - 2,886 
Debits—Daily Average (000) _______$689,237 5 $605,619 $649,185 A$646,509 $599,256, 
Chicago Bank Clearings (000,000)....__.-____.$ 5,137 $ 4,785 $ 4,711 $ 5,118 T$ 59,054 $ 57,473 
ed Savings & Loan Assoc.—Cook County : 
—Savings i ocerpts (000,000) = 2 $ 121.1 $ 96.6 $~ 91.9 : $81.9 T$ 1,203.3 $ 1,164.4 : 
—Withdrawals (000,000) _.____$ 62.0 $ 61.8 $ 69.0 . $65.2 T$ 894.0 $8144, ae 
—Mortgage Loans Originated (000,000)__$ 85.7 $ 76.8 $ 69.1 : $63.5 T$ 718.5 $ 762.3 “a 
iness Failures—Chicago oe 
No: of Failures. foe wee ee 30 41 rear 26 T 291 271 
‘Total Liabilities (000)___-____. aS 2,199 $ 1,199 -$ 7,488 0 1,177 ~ T$ 16,759 $ 21,898 
lwest Stock Exchange Transactions: 
-No. of Shares Traded (000)___-______-- 2,104 2,182 2,069 2,337 T 25,484 25, 644 
“Market Fae 000) 7$ 76722 $ 70987 $ 64800 — § 78,887 § 77,884 $864,752 $964,219 


OSS 3 «14,906 T 168,185 207,365 
I Cargitoaded = > 10,024 * 10,832 10,727 13,14 : 365. 
Shipments: Ral ae Sete Bee ; 714,092 768,449 Strike Strike 0. 2 —'172044,646. 211,311,187 
ane: ab Sarat 65,478 69,071 +~—S Strike ——Strike T 605,718 918,769 
‘ural Gas Dlvd. by Pipe Line 
(000,000 ea Fe)” by Pipe pe DERG oe neg 25/618 © © “25,607 23,776 25,169 T 295,322 
at ode by Common Sh ae ; j 


117.0 WLS 105.2 N.A. N.A. N.A. 
436,611 426,844 501,983 442,668 15,148,119 
442,471 433,040 525,851 453,370 T5,311,915 


cago ty Passengers: | i (Ee 
a i ES rs sis 34,824 36,754 36,069 40,331 ;  'T 469,785 
ivision (000)... 8,451 8,850 8,931 9,130 T 112,281 


one Pounds). 1, "434 1,514 ‘1,508 1,833 
. : (usual month ly). Ye—Year End. P=Preliminary. N.A. 
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Let us quote on your next job! For superior quality, 
super service and amazingly low prices... 


outimentol Envelope Corp. 


2929 S. Wabash Ave. ° Chicago 16, Ill. 
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The Editor’s Page 


Bombast Vs. Facts 


Senator John Kennedy (D-Mass.) has issued a blast at 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He 
charged that these organizations spearheaded the 
opposition which defeated the bill he co-authored with 
Senator Irving Ives (S3974) as a labor reform bill to 
meet the long series of vicious abuses revealed by the 
McClellan rackets committee. 

Senator Kennedy is right in recognizing that the 
Opposition of the business organizations which he 
named, and many similar ones throughout the coun- 
fry, was heard and respected in Congress. But he is 
wrong in saying that the opposition presented a “‘dis- 
torted picture” of his bill and even more wrong in 
referring to the work of such organizations in pre- 
senting their views on pending legislation as “secret 
government which infringes upon the public interest 
—which holds up vital legislation needed by the 
public and by union members as a result of secret 
decisions secretly reached.” 

_ On the first point, his bill is apparently dead in 
committee because its bad points far outweighed its 
good ones. This was recognized by many members of 
a ongress, including influential members of his own 
arty, as well as of the Republican party. 

As to his complaint about secrecy and implication 
yf sinister influence, the young senator from Massa- 
lusetts surely must have let his pique overpower his 
better judgment. Organizations such as the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry are demo- 
tic organizations. They do not take positions on 
egislation without careful study and conscientious 
consultation. For example, the Kennedy- -Ives bill was 
tensively studied at a series of meetings by a sub- 
ommittee of the Association’s Labor Policy Commit- 
consisting of industrial relations experts and 
ecialists in labor law representing a number of 
npanies and varying shades of opinion. The recom- 
dation of this committee to: oppose the bill and 
2 committee’s reasons were then referred to the 
ntire Labor Policy Committee which agreed. Finally, 
recommendation was referred to the 50-man 
of directors of the Association, which also 
ed. Only then did the decision to oppose $3974 
me Association policy. In all, more than 100 
ding Chicago businessmen were Mot This is 
rdly a secret operation. 

ally, as the Senator recognizes, the Chicago As- 


ty. 


n of Commerce and. Industry and the two- 


national organizations he also named, certainly made 
no secret of their position and the reasons for it. And 
even more certainly, as responsible representatives of 
the very important business segment of the country, 
they were no more than implementing the processes of 
democracy when they made their carefully reached 
views vigorously known to Congress with such con- 
clusive effectiveness. 

The best and probably all that should further be 
said about Senator Kennedy’s astonishing charge is 
that he let anger momentarily overcome the good 
sense and high idealism so generally imputed to him. 


County Fair Time 


This is the season when rural America is on parade. 
In county after county, up, down and across the 
country, county fair grounds are coming out of their 
year-long somnolence to be filled with farm families 
in a holiday mood and the finest in farm production 
— from home baked cakes and gleaming ears of corn 
to plump hogs shined almost to death, sheep pains- 
takingly sheared to look like boxes on almost non- 
existent legs, and cattle groomed until they sparkle 
and trained to lead in the ring (their owners hope) 
to-reveal nothing to the sharp eyed judges but their 
very best points. 

Thousands of 4-H youngsters will be showing the 
animals they have been raising with all the care of a 
parent, with high hopes of winning a. small cash 
award, but much more importantly a large blue rib- 
bon and recognition for their pride and joy. Their 
seriousness and decorum will be impeccable unless, 
or more likely until a hog gets loose or a ram decides 
to butt and then the action will instantly take on all 
the aspects of a rodeo. 

Along the “midway,” however small, will be the 
shooting gallery, endless quantities of pop and hot 


dogs and an almost limitless number of canes and — 
kewpie dolls. Around the oval, trotters will draw big 
crowds, but no bigger than the latest and shiniest | 


models of new farm machinery. 
And behind all the fun, these county fairs will be 
performing the solid function which they have for 


centuries — promoting the progress of agriculture in 


seed, breed and farmer. 
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Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


e Company Milestone — Sometime 
during the month of June, Conti- 
nental Assurance Company passed 
the $5 billion dollar mark of life 
insurance in force. According to 
Howard C. Reeder, president, the 
Chicago-based company now ranks 
eighth among all life insurance com- 
panies whose stock is publicly held. 
Including mutual companies, nom- 
inally owned by policyholders, Con- 
tinental Assurance ranks 17th among 
1,144 life insurance organizations. A 
net gain of $636.5 million in insur- 
ance in force during 1957 was the 
largest yearly gain in the company’s" 
history. Continental Assurance be- 
gan business in 1911. 


e Retail Price Rise Continues — 
After leveling off in May, retail 
prices as measured by the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s con- 
sumer price index resumed their 
upward movement in June. Higher 
meat and used car prices were the 
main factors in sending the June 
price level 0.2 per cent above the 
May figure. The increase placed the 
all-items index for the United States 
at 107.5 (1953 equals 100), 2.9 per 
cent above year-ago levels. 


e No Golf Recession — Some 75 
million rounds of golf will be played 
in 1958 according to the National 
Golf Foundation. That's a 5.7 per. 
cent increase over 1957’s total of 71 
million rounds reported by the op- 
erators of the nation’s public courses 
and private clubs and a 10.7 per 
cent increase over 1956 (67.5 mil- 
lion). There are 5,710 regulation 
golf courses now in play, 45 more 
than were open last October. As of 
July 1, there were 372 new courses 
and additions under construction 
and 916 courses and additions in 


some stage of planning—all new 
highs. 


e Missile Spending—Missile spend- 


ing for fiscal 1959 should climb to _ 


about $5.9 billion according to 
“Keeping Up” published by Tele- 
vision Shares Management Corpora- 
tion. Major outlays include some 
$2.7 billion for surface-to-surface 
missiles; about $2 billion for inter- 
mediate-range and intercontinental 
ballistics missiles. About 45 per cent! 
of the overall total is expected to 
be spent for electronic equipment. 


e Lumber Production and Ship- 
ments — National production of lum- 
ber totaled 2.7 billion board feet 
during May, 1958, according to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The May lumber output 
was five per cent above April, 1958, 
but 11 per cent below May, 1957. 
Total shipments by lumber manu- 
facturers in May were four per cent 
above April, but nine per cent be: 
low May a year ago. New Orders 
received by the mills during May 
rose slightly over April but were 
down ten per cent from May, 1957 
For the first five months of 1958, ar 
estimated national production of 12.€ 
billion board feet of lumber was 
ten per cent below the correspond 
ing 1957 period. Shipments durin; 
the first five months of this yeai 
were two per cent above the 195% 
output while new orders exceedec 
production by three per cent. 


e Tax Liberation Day—Accordinj 
to U. S. Chamber of Commerce cal 
culations, July 7 was the theoretical 
day on which corporations earne 
the 52 per cent of 1958 incom 
needed to pay their federal t 
Earnings for the rest of the yea 
will be divided among state an 
local governments, debt retiremen’ 
expansion, and shareholders, __ 


e Demand For Executives—Vi 
demand for management execu 
has inched upward since hitting 
41-month low in Dec 


cember, 19 
the Chicago executive 
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Get the 


BIG BONUS 


in Standard Gasolines 


Out of Standard Research come cial 
two great gasolines that offer ; 
the highest anti-knock octane 
in Standard history... that 
protect your engine from start- 
up wear...and step up your 
driving pleasure with smooth 
BIG BONUS performance and 
thrifty BIG BONUS mileage. 


GOLD CROWN Super-Premium, 
the special grade for high-com- 
pression cars. A few tankfuls re- 
store full spark in most fouled 
plugs for peak power and extra = 
miles—proved in a 200,000-mile + 
driving test. 


Cub veas 


San 


ieee ae) 


ata 


ie 


RED CROWN King-Size Regular, 
now higher in octane than pre- 
miums of a few years ago, gives 
king-size power and mileage. 


STANDARD 
You expect more 
from Standard and get it! 


A New Service For 
Chicago Exporters 


What products do firms need in Italy? in the British West Indies? 


2 itigyreees? eee ® 
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out a radical new idea designed 

to help American firms do more 
business in foreign countries. If the 
plan works out as trial runs indi- 
cate, it will provide much more serv- 
ice for Chicago firms wishing to sell 
their products abroad. 
The idea is simple. Gradually a 
sizeable number of America’s hun- 
dreds of commercial and economic 


] HE U. S. Government is trying 


a 


to roving agents. They would move 
ound the countries they’re assigned 
, looking for and reporting on 


ment opportunities for U. S. firms. 

| present, these attaches are pri- 
ly desk men, assigned to pro- 
ng good will and to gathering 
ics and documentary business 
lus general economic and 
formation. They are busied 


‘conditions. They gather only 
ing of specific trade infor- 


the new plan, more and 
Bec men Silas es taken 


: 


es abroad would be turned 


cific export, import and invest- —— 


in Africa? Here’s how U. S. businessmen will find out 


travel about the manufacturing and 
trading centers of the country 
they're in, get to know local business- 
men well. They'd be able to ferret 
out business opportunities, not wait 
for them to fall in their laps. They’d 
know individual local businessmen 
well enough to suggest when Ameri- 
can goods or equipment would meet 
their specific needs. The American 
attache would then pass these tips on 
to the American businessman at 
home through the Department of 
Commerce. a 


s 


- How to Get New Service 


A Chicago businessman would get 
this trade service by asking to be 
put on the Commerce Department's 
mailing list for Foreign Commerce 
Weekly and by informing the De- 
partment of Commerce Chicago 


Field Office of his export, import, 


and foreign investment interests and 
hopes. 2 

The framework for this new serv- 
ice is already in existence. The field 
offices have been in operation for 
years. The Department already re- 
ports trade tips. Under the new 
plan, this service would expand. 

The Department of Commerce in 


“Washington would | airmail these 


ps from prea! to” ‘its ee 
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“hot” opportunities would be wired.) | 
Alert officials in the Chicago and ~ 
other field offices would match the — 
tips with the interests of local busi- — 
nessmen as recorded in their files. — 
These Commerce agents would then 
notify local businessmen who had 


important tips to interested busine 
men and groups in their area. — 

On request, the Commerce Depar 
ment would ate the U. S. busin 


on the foreign businessman, 2 
other necessary business and cus 


men would also help to arrange ¢ 
tacts and interpreter services 
businessman wanted to visit h 
contacts abroad. . 
Here are two examples of ho 
new plan is expected to ope ES 
Example 1. A southern Asi n gor 
ernment office recently was 


market for $20 enue oe 


14 


stationed in that Asian country 
learned about the bids, stepped into 
the situation, found that U. S. firms 
had been left out because the offi- 
cials had assumed U. S. prices would 
be too high. The attache made cer- 
tain that U. S. firms were notified. 
The immediate result was that an 
American company won the bid. 
The long-term result is that U. S. 
firms are going to be included in all 
future railway equipment bidding. 
Example 2. In Karachi, a local 
commercial officer started a monthly 
meeting of U. S. businessmen in the 
area. The aim was to learn what 
their problems were and to offer the 
services of his office to help them 
out whenever they needed him. This 
monthly session proved so popular 
after a few meetings that the Am- 
bassador took it over personally. 


An Example of Plan 


And here is an example of the 
kind of action the Department of 
Commerce will expect from its field 
men in the United States: In Novem- 
ber of last year an American govern- 

ment commercial representative in 
_ Africa reported that Ellisons Elec- 
trical Engineers, Ltd., of Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, was interested in 
S buying air conditioning and refrig- 
eration equipment. This informa- 
be tion was sent out routinely through 
é the United States in the Foreign 
-— Commerce Weekly. But up in Buf- 
:  falo, New York, a Commerce Depart- 
ment field officer took the kind of 
action the department would like 
to see more of its men take: -He 
__ knew that a major local firm (one 
of the largest in the U.S.) was inter- 
ested in boosting its air conditioner 
export business in Africa (They'd 
kept in close touch). He immediately 
_ phoned that company. 

The result is best described by ex- 
-cerpts from a May 9, 1958, letter 
rom this U.S. company to the Com- 


rest you to know that (your) 
mmendation ... has led to an 


. A... franchise was 
ssued by (our) . . . company today 
based on their initial stock order.” 
And here is an example of co- 


e U. S. Embassy at Belgrade 
lavic govern- 


rce Department. “It will probably 


nt is aiming at: On June 3,. 


ment agency had called for bids, due 
June 11 at the latest, for $2.5 million 
worth of concrete dumpers and 
dredgers. The Embassy acted quick- 
ly, talked the Yugoslavs into delay- 
ing the bid deadline until U. 5 
firms could get into the picture, then 
sent a fast cable to Washington ask- 
ing the Department of Commerce 
to let interested U. S. companies 
know about this opportunity for a 
$2.5 million dollar deal. 


Same Day Action 


The information reached the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washing- 
ton on June 4. That same day, 
Washington sent teletype messages 
to its field officers in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Kansas City telling them 
to notify companies in their areas 
able to turn out this specialized type 
of equipment. The field officers got 
on the phone that afternoon, giving 
the news to all known qualified 
U. S. firms. By June 9, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was able to in- 
form the U. S. Embassy at Belgrade 
that four U. S. companies would 
have representatives in Belgrade in 
time to meet the new bid deadlines. 

Iraq is one of the countries in 
which this new expanded service 
sytsem is being tried out. Here are 
a few of the trade tips one alert 
U. S. commercial officer sent in in 
just two weeks: 

Abd Al Hadi Awchi, in Kirkuk, 
wants to buy agricultural machinery, 
including combines, reapers, disks 
and cultivators. : 

Haji Sawza El-Hussain, in Amara, 
wishes to buy direct electrical wir- 
ing equipment_and fixtures. Corre- 
spondence may be in English, but 
Arabic is preferred. 

H. A. Derzi and Sons, of Baghdad, 
wishes to buy an oxygen plant for 
the production of bottled oxygen 
with a capacity of 100 bottles every 
24 hours. 


The Iraq European Trading Com- 


pany, Ltd., on Samawak Street 
Baghdad, wishes to purchase direct 
from U. S. manufacturers canned 
fruit, vegetables, fish, and meat. 
Pakistan is another spot where 
the new system is being tried out 
and is beginning to pay off. Here 
are a few of the reports a ES rep- 


resentative in Pakistan made in a 


fortnight: . ; 
The Zamindar Foundry of Lyall- 
pur wants to buy plan: mill 
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ing machines. R. Suleman Agha of 
Karachi wants quotations on a rape- 
seed refining plant. Mohamed Amin 
Abdul Latif of Chittagong wants to 
buy cottonseed oil. A Lahore firm 
wishes to buy automatic wooden fur- 
niture manufacturing machinery to 
expand its present plant. 

The Commerce Department trade 
promotion men have other examples 
of the kind of reporting they expect 
in their trade drive program. 
Though the new system is effective, 
as of now, in only a few posts, many : 
U. S. Government commercial rep- 
resentatives abroad have been en- 
couraged to put their hand in in — 
their spare time to see what they 
could find. Here are a few examples 
of what the Commerce Department 
is aiming at: 

F. G. Knights and Son of Durban — 
in the Union of South Africa want 
to buy air conditioning units. In 
the Principality of Monaco a firm 
wants to buy polyethylene virgin 
resin. Usine Metallurgique de 
Domine, of Vienne, France, a manu- 
facturer of cutlery, tubular steel — 
scaffolding and earth boring and 
drilling equipment, wants to buy — 
machine tools, forging and stamping 
machinery and bolt-forging and nut- — 
making machinery. 


In Italy, G. and L. Caruso Tor- | 
risi, of Catania, wants to buy chem- — 
ical fertilizers and insecticides. And — 
Fratelli de Gregorio, of Messina, | 
wants to buy iron and steel construc- _ 
tion materials manufactured for use— 
in erecting reinforced concrete | 
buildings. a 


Other Purchases 


yt 
at 


In the British West Indies, J. A. | 
Marson and Son, Ltd., wishes to. 
purchase direct from U. S. packers 
slab bacon in 100-pound cases; slic 
bacon; smoked leg hams; smoked — 
shoulder picnics and smoked Boston _ 
butts; pickled pork; pickled beef in — 
brine, such as short-rib beef, family | 
beef, beef cuttings, plate beef, an 


Ob! 
naval beef. 


a} 

In France, Peausseries Merid- 
ionales, of ‘Toulouse, Haute-Gar- | 
onne, wants to buy good qu: 
skins, leather and leather articles fe 
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Chicago’s West Side Medical Center 


One of the best in the country; its facilities 


By PHIL HIRSCH 


handle thousands yearly and benefit many more 


a AST year, approximately 120,- 
000 patients were hospitalized 
in Chicago’s West Side Medical 
Center —a number roughly equal to 
twice the total population of Oak 
Park, Illinois, the world’s largest 
village. The Center, bounded by 
Ashland avenue, Roosevelt road, 
Oakley boulevard, and the Congress 
“street expressway, is the largest med- 
ical facility of its kind in the coun- 
try. 

Sprawling over 305 acres of fast- 
disappearing slumland due west of 
gthe Loop, it contains some three 
dozen institutional buildings, worth 
in excess of $150 million. Among 
them are five hospitals, three med- 
ical schools, and assorted other fa- 
cilities ranging from a cadaver sup- 
ply firm to a training school for the 
blind. One of the hospitals (Cook 
County) and one of the medical 
schools (University of Illinois) are 
as large as, or larger than, any in 
_ the country. 


Project Developers 


Developer of this huge project is 
_a seven-member medical center com- 
mission, which serves without pay, 
headed by Dr. Walter H. Theobald, 
eminent Chicago otolaryngologist. 
Four members are appointed by the 
rernor, while each of the others 
named by the mayor of Chicago, 
presidents of the Cook County 
ard and Chicago Park District, 
res spectively. 


€ commission ’s s musier a is to- 


erage, the commission spends about 
$3.50 per square foot to acquire and 
clear this property and gets about 
50 cents per square foot in return. 
The latter figure is set by the com- 
mission, following policy laid down 
by the state legislature. The gap 
between acquisition and resale prices 
is made up from state funds. This 
financing arrangement, the only one 
of its type in the nation, has proven 
unusually effective in overcoming 
the biggest obstacle to such projects 
— lack of money. 

Although many of the medical fa- 
cilities are tax-supported, and all of 
the land acquired so far was paid 
for largely with public money, there 
probably wouldn’t be any Center to- 
day if it hadn’t been for a small 
group of extremely determined pri- 
vate citizens. Liberally endowed 
with a rare mixture of idealism and 
know-how, they donated 24 years of 
often-frustrating labor to make a 
dream come true. 

The story begins in 1917, when 
Charles Thorne, director of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Welfare, 
wrote to Charles H. Wacker, then 
head of the Chicago Plan commis- 
sion, outlining a “plan for a—pro- 
posed group of medical buildings” 
on the city’s West side. Although 
Wacker approved the idea_imme- 
diately, it was evident from the start 


that help from Springfield would be 


needed. It wasn’t until 1931, how- 
ever, that the legislature agreed; in 
that year, $25,000 was appropriated 
to survey the proposed site and draw 
up a redevelopment plan. But the 
grant was contingent on a matching 
appropriation from Cook county, 


AV: malar failed to aren ace, Result: 


the backers of the center, after nearly =i 
15 years of trying, had made exactly 
no progress. 

Actually, if anything, they were : 
worse off. Time and again during 
the Thirties, as bills proposing crea- = 
tion of a medical center authority 
in Chicago were brought up for con- 
sideration, the legislators would 
pigeonhole them, citing the failure 
of local support in 1931. This im- 
passe finally was broken when pro- 
ponents of the Center, with an assist 
from the city’s Commercial club, 
managed to turn most of the block _ 
bounded by Harrison, Congress, - 
Wood, and Wolcott streets into a _ 
convalescent park. Lacking funds, — 
backers of this project had to get the 
property owners involved to contrib- a 
ute their land. This demonstration — a. 
of civic salesmanship was sO persua- 
sive that finally, in 1941, the legisla- — 
ture was convinced. In that year the 
necessary enabling legislation, — 
known as the Medical Center Dis- 
trict Act, was passed. . 


Take Up Collection 


and neglected to implement the med- — 
ical center act with cash. So ‘pone 


among themselves. Each one 
tributed $1,000 and this iste Cc 
stituted the entire first year budget — 
of the Chicago Medical Center com- — 
mission. During this period, ee = 
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squirmed out of another crit- 


ty ea es that we have just 


ical recession, it is quite nat- 
ural to ask “What have we learned?” 
and “How do we prevent another 


_ recession in the future?” Right now 


industry is scrambling around patch- 
ing up the holes and licking its 
wounds. Some are checking their 


sales and merchandising techniques. 


, 


a advertising budgets. Many are con- 


_ Others are strengthening or cutting 


vinced that “new designs” are the 


answer to the search for increased 


" 


~ 


“s 


markets. An embarrassingly large 
number of businesses are taking 


_ dramatic, short-range, opportunistic 
Ault . 


approaches to market improvement 
that will make the balance sheets 
look good in 1959 — but what about 
196X? 


Flying Fast and Thick 


The catch phrase, the quotable 
quote, analysis and research statistics 
are flying so fast and thick that it is 
all anyone can do to read them all 
—and still have any time left to sit 
back and think for himself to find 
out what’s really happening. It is 
fashionable to have an opinion as to 
what's wrong with everything. Per- 
haps that’s why the “Hidden Per- 


LES - ADVERTISING 


PRODUCTION 


‘60 


Rod Hatanaka 


suaders” has enjoyed such a lush~ 
sale in its particular field. The art 
of telling one side of the story with 
arms flailing through the air is as | 
old as the street corner brawl. 
“Hidden Persuaders” would have | 
us understand that anytime a man— 
tells a woman he loves her, his com-— 
ment has been carefully calculated — 
to lead to eventual and illicit seduc- 
tion. The art of selling is presented” 
as an insidious plot to take money. 
away from the public for things : 
they may not even need — just things | 
they want. . 
If you make a product hand: » 
and a pride to own. voy = 
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Creative planning- an 


Insurance against another slump 


going in 196X ? 


‘“Underhanded means to induce the 
scustomer to buy.” If you make a 
-product work better for the cus- 
‘tomer, “You are playing on his hu- 
imian weakness and tricking him into 
“buying.” If you create a new prod- 
suct better than the old one, “You 
gare guilty of fostering obsolescence.” 


Prosperous Recession 


Recently a group of our elder 
;statesmen in industry stated in the 
‘press their analysis of the reasons 
for the recent “prosperous recession.” 
}Boiled down, their comments point 
/out that we are ina market in which 
supply exceeds demand. They went 
/on to state that this was a basic eco- 
‘nomic fact and apparently an un- 
jalterable truth. 

We won't debate the economic 
saxiom that demand must exceed or 
‘match supply if we are to stay in 
‘business. But this is an axiom—a 
‘summation that grows from a process 
sof logical study of cause and effect 
-—and is not basic enough to get at 
the heart of problems we face in 
‘building consumer markets. 

We must ask the experts, supply 
iof what exceeds what demand? As 
jlong as our varied industries con- 
\tinue to offer the same products for 
isale as those offered last year and 
jthe year before, we will not dispute 
\this diagnosis of the public illness 
known as “Consumer Indifference.” 

As long as manufacturers continue 
to focus their attention on the tech- 
nical aspects of how to make more 
products, how to distribute more 
products and how to sell more prod- 
Ss without more than a nod of 
rence to the consumer who is 
g to buy and use those. products, 


then it is obvious that we will con- 
tinually be faced with a problem of 
a supply that exceeds a demand. 
The basic problem in many indus- 
tries today is neither design, nor 
costs, nor the consumer. The respon- 
sibility for business health rests 
squarely on the shoulders of man- 
agement, whose complacency since 
V-J day has bred complacency in 
research and planning. 

The industries that have been 
hurt the most have been meeting 
markets, not building them — fol- 
lowing trends, not making trends. 
They have been studying their com- 
petition with more intensity than 
they study their customers. This fact 
has been most dramatically demon- 
strated in record slumps in the ap- 
pliance and automotive industries 
—two pivotal merchandising areas 
in our economy. But the same ills 


In an article for COMMERCE more than 
three years ago, Dave Chapman warned 
of impending trouble for the appliance 
and automotive industries if ‘planning 
with respect for consumer desires’’ was 
not initiated immediately. Once again 
he points to this need for more creative 
long-range planning to insure the suc- 
cess of tomorrow’s business. The re- 
sponsibility for such plans, he empha- 
sizes, sits with the top level brass of 
industrial management. Mr. Chapman, 
F, ASID, heads his own firm of indus- 
trial designers 


By DAVE CHAPMAN 


are just as evident in other markets 
where one enterprise is on the rocks 
while another chalks up record sales 
and_ profits. 

In the early thirties design was 
used as a comparatively new tool to 
help pull many industries out of the 
slump of the great depression. Man- 
agement then, as now, had been 
coasting for years with products that 
offered very little in the way of new 
function and products that had been 
given practically no serious atten- 
tion as far as their visual appeal to 
the human emotions. 

New styling — one phase of design 
activity —was one answer to their 
problem at that time. Having been 
caught once with their research 


planning down, industry in the thir- 

ties opened all stops on creative 

research and development. The re- 
(Continued on page 38) 


Business 
Highlights 
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Left: A roller-conveyor system for sorting, stor- 
ing, and dispatching air freight has been in- 
stalled by United Air Lines at Chicago's Midway 
Airport. It is the first such installation in the 
air transport industry. The system consists of 
about 1,200 feet of gravity rollers and elec- 
trically powered conveyor belts and is said to 
enable United to process air freight 40 per cent 
faster than with the previous bin, pallet and 
fork lift method 


Above: Joseph L. Block (third from left), 
president of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry and of Inland Steel Com- 
pany, and Francis M. Rich (fourth from left), 
General Superintendent of Inland’s Indiana Har- 
bor Works, brief several members of the CAC] 
board of directors before their recent tour of 
Inland’s plant. At far left are Directors James 
C. Worthy and Homer P. Hargrave with Robert 
S. Cushman and Frank Kolbe at right 


Left: A huge transformer, largest ever built by 
General Electric Company, has arrived at the 
Commonwealth Edison-Public Service Company 
generating station at Joliet. The transformer 
will operate in connection with a new 305,000- 
kilowatt generating unit scheduled for comple- 
tion at the station next year. It will raise the & 
voltage. from 17,000 at the generating unit to ~ 

138,000 volts ies i Nry hee Dye 


f Following through on a long-standing order from the Chicago 
* Tribune, Ethel Billington (left) and Minnie Ruge of the Chicago 
| Flag and Decorating Company examine a 49-star flag. Although 
) Alaska’s statehood is now congressionally decreed, it will be De- 
( cember before it is actually a state, and technically it will be 
. July 4, 1959 before the new star can be added to the flag. 


Above: Officers of the 4As Central Region 14- 
state area gather to map out plans for the ad- 
vertising organization’s 21st Annual Meeting 
October 9 and 10 in Chicago. Looking over a 
layout of the program are, left to right: James 
G. Cominos, Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc.; 
Edna M. Johnson, The Fensholt Advertising 
Agency; Larry Wherry, Wherry, Baker & Til- 
den, Inc; and Alexander H. Gunn, J. Walter 
Thompson Company 


Left: Porter M. Jarvis, President of Swift & 
Company, touches the button to inaugurate a 
new, nationwide 16,400 mile communications 
system, giving Swift one of the largest and 
most modern private line telegraphic transmis- 
sion systems in industry. Watching the inaug- 
ural ceremony are (left to right) W. H. Massa- 
rand, Chicago Division Commercial Manager, 
Long Lines Department of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company; T. G. Redman, Comp- 
troller of Swift G Company; and M. N. Strom, 
Commercial Representative, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company 


Left: A new line of electric clocks is being introduced in 
retail stores across the nation this month by Sunbeam Cor- 
poration. It’s a new product for the company and will come 
in 36 models for homes, offices, and institutions. At left is 
an inside view of the sound room in which thousands of the 
Sunbeam electric clock motors are tested daily. The woman 
is using a ‘‘sound stethoscope’ to check for internal noise 
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Executives Now Play Games For Serio 


main parts of the formula for 

business success, but manage- 
ment experts nowadays are also pre- 
scribing games for executives who 
want to reach the top. Because of 
the uncanny way in which they simu- 
late real business conditions, the 
games have captured the imagina- 
tion of many of America’s leading 
businessmen. They have also aroused 
the interest of educators, who may 
have been overlooking the training 
potential of games. 

The newest idea in executive de- 
velopment, the games are more real- 
istic than Monopoly with its make- 
believe real estate transactions still 
popular with youngsters as an indoor 
sport; they are smaller in scale than 


| ie work is still one of the 
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New training method stimulates real business 


the war games in which generals and 
admirals during peace-time practice 
for war-time commands; but they are 
simultaneously as much fun as Mo- 
nopoly and as serious as the military 
maneuvers. 


Two-week Course 


One of them is called the Top 
Management Decision Game. It is 
the nucleus of a two-week course 
conducted at the American Manage- 
ment Association’s Academy at Sara- 
nac Lake, New York. The players 
usually are divided into five teams, 
each constituting a make-believe 
company manufacturing the same 
product for the same assumed mar- 
ket. Each team starts with the same 


1 { 
Bro Sa re 


' fed into an electronic brain which 
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aaaenchannse a 


financial position and certain basic 
information. The players make pol- 
icy and operating decisions, allocat- 
ing funds for purposes like produc- 
tion, research and development, 
marketing, and additional plant in 
vestment. Their decisions—the resul 
of team study and discussion — are 


translates them into profit and loss 
statements for each team. The object 
is to see which team can make the 
greatest improvement in its financia 
position — and why. A year of busi- 
ness can be simulated in an hour of 
play. Ten years of simulated com 
pany history are compressed into the 
span of the training course. . 

Another variety, called the Busi- 
ness Management Game, can _ be 
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‘pose of Developing Management Skills 


on a game basis to teach management techniques 
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played anywhere. Devised by G. R. 
Andlinger and other management 
consultants in association with Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, it requires no 
electronic computer. Each team gets 
a game board. About half the board 
represents diverse markets, with each 
square constituting a customer. The 
other major portion of the board 
represents the company’s operations, 
with squares for various items like 
hiring salesmen, training them, put- 
ting them into the field, construction 
of plant capacity, schedule, inven- 
tory, accounts receivable, and cash. 


‘There are markers representing sales- 


‘men, production units, and accounts 
‘receivable sheets which are placed 
on the squares and moved around 


i. game progresses. A salesman 
in a 


hired in one period, for example, 
must progress on a succession of 
squares representing training for sev- 
eral time periods before he can enter 
the field. An umpire checks each 
team’s decisions at the end of a fixed 
time period (15 or 20 minutes repre- 
senting a quarter year of business), 
enters them on a decision form, an- 
nounces the results, and fixes a new 
deadline for another round of 
activity. 


Detailed Instructions 


The instructions for playing these 
games are much more detailed than 
those for Monopoly or other parlor 
games, but they give the players 
wider latitude to decide how to make 


By FRANK M. KLEILER 


their moves. Each game has a set of 
rules corresponding generally to the 
economics of business, with certain 
probable results assumed for various 
amounts spent on such factors as ad- 
vertising, research and development, 
additions to the sales force, and en- 
largement of production. Unlike the 
children’s games, the element of 
chance is reduced to a minimum; 
there are no dice to throw or wheels 
to spin. Whether a team makes one 
move or another is determined by 
its collective business sense after 
studying the available data. 
Although the games are new, they 
already are multiplying in variety. 
Two professors from the University 
of California at Los Angeles who 


(Continued on page 24) 
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One Day Chicago Tour Provides Thrills 


Minnesota family flies to Chicago and packs full vacation 


Another thrilling first for Polly Jo, left, 5, and sister Julie Ann, 7 


By GARETH D. HIEBERT 


E spent our entire vacation 
W in one day this summer on_a 

flying trip to Chicago and 
back to St. Paul and we're still mar- 
veling at the adventure “Four Inno- 
cents Abroad” in the Windy City 
can have in less than eight hours. 
The “We” refers to two little girls, 
5 and 7, their mother and _ their 
father (me). For them it was their 
first airplane ride, but we packed 
so many other “Firsts” into the day 


that nobody is sure which was most 
thrilling. 

We left the Twin Cities at 7:15 
a.m. aboard a Northwest Orient air- 
lines’ Stratocruiser and were back at 
our starting point at 8:17 p.m. the 
same night. By 9 p.m.—14 hours 
after we'd started —the two little 
girls were tucked in their beds — but 
not asleep. 

We'd covered nearly 1,000 miles 
by air and: Ridden by helicopter 


from Chicago’s Midway airport 
across Chicago to Meigs field on 
Lake Michigan’s shore; taken four 
taxicab rides; zipped to the top of 
the Prudential building on the 
world’s fastest elevator; traveled six 
miles on an Illinois Central sub- 
urban express; rode a bus back to : 
the airport and —to round it out — 
given my two daughters a pony ride 
around the old corral in Lincoln 
Park zoo. 


A “Wonderful” Idea 


Wacky is the word some of our 
conventional friends called the idea 
of the trip; wonderful is how we 
describe it. The “Project Chicago” 
was born nearly a year ago over the 
supper table when there rose a 
clamor from wife and daughters 
for “an airplane ride.” What started 
so modestly just grew like Topsy. 

“Let’s make an adventure out of 
it,” I said. “Let’s fly to Chicago and 
back in the same day and just see 
how much you can do with young- 
sters and still keep your feet on 
and have fun.” ; 

So there we were that morning at 
13,000 feet, eating a ham omelet in 
the Stratocruiser, and without any 
definite schedule. However, from the 
second we walked down the ramp 
from the airplane until we walked 
back up, time was of the essence. 

We started our tour of Chicago 
by taking the helicopter from Mid- 
way to Meigs. We landed at Meigs 
about 9:35 a.m. and by 10 were 
walking up the steps of the Museum 
of Science and Industry after a pleas- 
ant ride with the only cab driver 
I've ever met who has a public rela- 
tions program. He hands out k 
chain pencils to all his passenge 
and lots of friendly advice and he 
ful suggestions. 


For A Lifetime 


into eight hour stay 


The Museum posed a_ gigantic 
problem of how to see the most in 
the shortest possible time. But the 
“Main Street” hospitality of Chi- 
cagoans — which followed us like a 
charm throughout the day — came to 
our rescue. A kindly guide heard our 
Mission and outlined two hours 
worth of entertainment. 

We saw ourselves. on TV — color 
and black and white; tested our 
hearing; heard our voices on the 
telephone; watched chickens hatch; 
explored a coal mine; saw Paul 
Bunyan and Babe, his blue ox; ran 
the Santa Fe Chief around the huge 
model railroad; toured a farm; and 
added a submarine to our retinue of 
the day’s transportation — the U-505, 
captured German sub, on display 
outside the museum. All these things 
we did in two hours and still had 
time for a pause in the luncheonette 
where we cooled parched throats and 
our weary feet. 


Presto! Another Thrill 


By 12:30 p.m. we had taxied to 
the 53rd Street IC station and in 
exactly one minute after buying 
tickets, we were dashing into the 
Loop on the express. Presto we had 
the thrill of approaching the Chi- 
cago skyline first by air—and now 
\ rail; and were climbing up the 
stairs of Randolph Street station — 
| right into the Prudential building 
where we went to the “Top of the 
| Rock” and it was only | p.m. 

For ten minutes we rubbernecked 
the view and then went into Stouf- 
fer’s cafe on the roof for lunch. The 
‘maitre ’d rescued us. “I’ve got two 
at home like those myself,” he said. 
‘Tl fix you up with a table and 
i view.” 

_ He did. And eas hour we ate 


fi drank in the scenery. Everyone 


Lincoln Park Zoo was a “bonanza” for the Hiebert sisters 


Baby chicks hatching at the Museum of Science and Industry — This was another of 
the ‘‘never-to-be-forgotten” thrills for the Hiebert family 


t 


of us agreed that there had never 
been any day quite like this before. 
“Just think, daddy, we're eating at 
the very top of Chicago.” 

Just before we left that oasis, the 
maitre ’d stopped to suggest that 
one of the zoos ought to be our 
afternoon’s objective. But the Shedd 
Aquarium and Planetarium also 


were on the list and my wife would 


pout if she didn’t browse in the Art 
Institute. So we took a vote. The 
kids voted for the zoo; my wife 
voted for art. We all won because I 
compromised and said I'd go to the 
zoo. But which zoo? 

Brookfield? Too far. Lincoln Park, 
then. But first we strolled along 
Michigan Boulevard and walked 
down to the lakeshore and got our 
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feet wet and added that to the day’s 
accomplishments. 

Lincoln Park Zoo was a bonanza 
for my daughters. They'd still be 
there if I hadn’t dragged them away 
at 4:30 p.m. And thanks, again, to 
Chicago hospitality, in the person 
of the understanding woman who 
took both girls to the “Women’s” 
room because “daddy can’t go in 
there and we have to.” 

We all rendezvoused at 5 p.m. in 
the Conrad Hilton and there were 
30 big minutes for my daughters to 
tour the world’s largest hotel. Then 
they promptly fell asleep on the 
airport bus. 

So the sun set in the west and we 
flew with it, savoring a big steak 


dinner en route. The little girls still 
lovingly fondle their souvenirs of 
the trip—two dead sandflies from 
Lake Michigan’s shores; stubs of 
helicopter tickets to prove to their 
friends they actually rode one; six 
pieces of Northwest airlines’ gum; 
and two coupons, picked up on Ran- 
dolph Street, entitling them to com- 
pete for the big weekly prize at 
Bussbaum’s grocery store on Chi- 
cago’s North Side. 

So what if they shut off the gas 
and electricity at our house next 
winter? It was worth every cent of 
the $150 we spent. And I know two 
little girls who will never forget that 
the most wonderful day of their 
lives was spent in Chicago. 


Business Statistics 


(Continued from page 7) 


by month, and the figures on savings 
receipts, withdrawals and mortgage 
loans of insured savings and loan 
associations, which have not been 
provided outside of the savings and 
loan field. 

From time to time other series 
will be added to the list. Among 
these will be the inauguration of a 
series on railroad cars loaded with- 
in the Chicago Switching District, 
and possibly tonnage which will 
originate by common-carrier barge 
lines, scheduled air lines and oil 
pipelines. 

This compilation could not have 
been made without the aid of many 
organizations in this area. Listed be- 
low are the names of these organi- 
zations whose assistance we grate- 
fully acknowledge: 

Board of Health, City of Chicago 

Department of Public Health — 

State of Illinois 

County Clerk, Cook County. 

Bureau of Water, City of Chicago 

Illinois Bell Telephone Company 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 

peu). 

Commonwealth Edison Company 

Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 

Department of Revenue, State of 

Illinois ~ 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Illinois Department of Labor 

Public Aid Commission, State of 

Illinois 

Bell Savings and Loan Association 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 

American Appraisal Company ~ 


\ 


Department of City Planning 

Recorder and Registrar of ‘Titles, 
Cook County 

Building Department, City of Chi- 


cago 

Chicago Clearing House Associa- 
tion 

Federal Home Loan Bank of Chi- 
cago 


Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 

Midwest Stock Exchange 

Railway Express Agency 

Bureau of Aviation, City of Chi- 

cago 

Chicago Transit Authority 

Briefly analyzing the June figures, 
as revealed in these indicators, the 
index of industrial production rose 
five points in June as compared with 
May, symbolizing that that impor- 
tant segment of the economy is on 
the road to recovery. Steel produc- 
tion was up, as were meat production 
in June, and the latest figures for 
petroleum refining in May. One very 
significant indicator which took a 
wide swing upward was “check book 
spending,” as indicated by Daily 
Average Bank Debits. Time deposits 
continued to rise in commercial 
banks, and savings receipts were up 
in May as compared with April for 
savings and loan associations. Truck 
trafic originating took a sharp in- 
crease in June and continued a rise 
that started in May. Construction of 
residences took an upswing in June 
although it was lower than the pre- 
vious year’s level. Industrial plant 


investments in July moved sharply 
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upward (the only July figure avail- 
able)-as shown in the chart, and 
carried the seven months aggregate 
total for 1958 above that of last year. 


Executives Play Games 


(Continued from page 21) 


played the A.M.A. game got a re- 
search grant from the university to 
develop their own, game for a man- 
agement training program. A large 
company in the computer industry 
has devised a game to give its sales- ~ 
men background in business funda- 
mentals. Another company is devis- 
ing an inventory distribution simula- 
tion, using the real data from its own 
operations, for training purposes. 
The A.M.A. itself is developing a 
game to deal with inventory distri- 
bution problems; it also is devising 
variations of its present game. 


Capital Goods 


McKinsey & Company’s game as- 
sumes a capital goods manufacturing 
company. The A.M.A. game assumes 
a consumer goods company. Con- 
sultants to other kinds of firms are 
working out adaptations to make 
them realistic for people in their 
own business. Mr. Andlinger says the 
McKinsey game was developed spe- 
cifically to familiarize the consult- 
ants on the McKinsey staff with the 
concepts and techniques of gaming; 
in making the game available to 
others he hopes it will stimulate the 
imagination of the players to devise 
improved games which are tailored 
to specific company training needs, 

The games are also producing 
some changes in real business organi- 
zations. One executive who played 
the A.M.A. game was impressed by 
the mathematical approach to deci- | 
sion-making. Upon return to his own 
company he found a man with some 
operations research training and a 
signed him as a consultant to help 
the quality control, sales, and par- 
ticularly the manufacturing group 
develop a more scientific approach. 
Another company has instituted its 
first research and development pro-— 
gram because its treasurer was par- 
ticularly impressed with the impor- | 
tance of such functions in the’ 
simulated. decision-making. The 
chief executive of a small company 
formed his first formal management _ 
committee as a result of his team 
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experience in the decision-making 
game. 

A new feature in 
training, the games are popular not 
only because they are more fun than 
listening to a theoretical lecture or 
reading a heavy treatise on decision- 
making but also because they pro- 
vide what is almost the equivalent 
of real experience in top manage- 
ment decision-making. Once he 
learns the theory and principles, a 
trainee still needs to practice. But 
real-life practice in business decision- 
making is often costly. Experience 


management 


is the best teacher only when the 
losses which come from the trial and 
error method are insignificant. 

“Tt is great to be able to do this,” 
one player of the games remarked, 
“because if you do badly the only 
thing that gets hurt is your pride.” 

The idea for the business games 
was derived from the war games con- 
ducted by the armed forces, where 
Army, Navy, and Air Force officers 
practice decision-making in ~ hypo- 
thetical yet true-to-life situations. 

“Why shouldn’t businessmen have 
the same opportunity?” asked Franc 


Everybody looks in the 


““GOSH—WAS I BEWILDERED!” 


“T used to be, that is. Now I’ve learned to look in the 
Yellow Pages to find all the things our company needs.” 


YELLOW 
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M. Ricciardi, A.M.A. vice president 
and others in the management de 
velopment field. “Why shouldn't % 
vice president in charge of adver 
tising have a chance to play the rol 
of company president, for fun anc 
practice? Why not a ‘war game’ fo: 
executives?” 

After considering such question 
Mr. Ricciardi and a group of man 
agement consultants made an ex 
ploratory visit to the Naval Wa 
College to study the fine art of simu 
lation and then formed a researcl 
group to devise the A.M.A. game 
Headed by Mr. Ricciardi, the grouy 
also included Dr. Richard Bellmar 
of the Rand Corporation; Mr. Don 
ald G. Malcolm and Dr. Charles E 
Clark of Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
and Mr. Clifford J. Craft of th 
A.M.A. The key to the game, they 
decided, was to be a mathematica 
model of business, a combination 0 
cause-and-effect formulas that woul 
determine results of each move Db 
the players. 


Key Decision Areas 


From a list of more than twent 
key decision areas in business, M 
Ricciardi and his associates selectes 
these six as most important and af 
propriate for the gaming practice 
production, price, marketing, r 
search and development, capital ir 
vestment or plant disposal, an 
market research information. Th 
planners then developed a mod 
into which these factors were bui 
and ran it through a series of test 
changing it more than a half doze 
times. At first they computed tk 
team decisions on desk calculator 
but with help from Internationg 
Business Machines they program 
the game on an electronic compute} 
To reach their decisions, playe’ 
must use their best business sen: 
from real life and give due weigl 


a form and make a simple additio 


While Mr. Ricciardi’s group — 
developing the A.M.A. game | 
Andlinger and an associate, Ja 
Greene, who is now with Gene 
Electric, were experimenting 
the game which developed — 
fully after Mr. Andlinger j join 
Kinsey & Company. The McK 


aie 
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he A.M.A. game. As the A.M.A. 
rame is now played, it is intermin- 
‘led with lectures, discussions, and 
ecreation periods on a 90-acre estate 
n the Adirondack Mountains, for- 
nerly the Trudeau tuberculosis sani- 
arium, which the A.M.A. acquired 
1957. 

Players are most impressed by the 
pver-all view of company operations 
vhich they gain. When an executive 
vhose ean: job makes him con- 
‘entrate on production or some other 
specialized function is cast tempo- 
arily in the role of company presi- 
lent for purposes of the game, he is 
compelled to consider objectively the 
importance of all other functions of 
icompany. One player, who as head 
pb a real-life company spends most 
of his time mediating among special- 
zed officials within his firm, plans 
o send many of his subordinates to 
olay the game, with their normal 
‘oles exchanged to give them an 
-_ppreciation of the viewpoint of men 
m other company departments. The 
mulated business activity, with time 
‘ompressed to accentuate the effects 
bf specific expenditures on a long- 
range program, convinced the big 
poss that not only did he himself 
sack the whole picture of a company 
put others do too. He thinks the 
xame is especially valuable for those 
-oming up the promotion ladder so 
that they can share the experience 
»£ top decision-making. 


Gy Oe: © 


Changed Man 


oui 


A company president sent one of 
ais vice presidents to play the 
A.M.A. game. The latter was ca- 
sable but tended to be indecisive 
| retiring. For several quarters in 
game, the vice president watched 
nis team plunge deeper and deeper 

to the red. Finally he exploded 
nd insisted on raising prices. The 


om to second place. Back home 
vice president was a changed 
He became more assertive and 


-d successful. 


of the first men to take the 
. course at Saranac Lake had 
uted in one of the tests of 
e in its early stages of devel- 


In the test his team came - 
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tests of executive skill; they are onl 
training devices. But Mr. Ricciard 
is pleased to find that good busines 
sense is the main ingredient for suc 
cess in the Top Management Dec 
sion Game. “Experienced busines 
executives,” he says, “have consist 
ently performed better than mathe 
maticians, engineers, and others wh 
tried to solve the mathematical prok 
lem of the model rather than simu 
late a real-life business situation.” 
“Successful executive performanc 
today requires a highly develope 
ability to select and extrapolate fron 
a massive accumulation of facts th 
relatively few pertinent data tha 
constitute the crux of the problem, 
says Mr. Ricciardi. “Analytical abil 
ity seasoned by experience — in othe 
words, sound business judgment —1 
thus more essential than ever u 
decision-making.” 


Costly to Acquire : 


It is difficult and costly to acquir 
that kind of experience. Few specia’ 
ists have opportunity to make dec’ 
sions on an over-all basis. Often th 
president is the only man in a pos 
tion to view a company as a whole 


“How to train such decision-ma 
ers and how to equip them with th 
breadth of vision on company oper: 
tions that will enable them to fun 
tion effectively at higher levels 
decision,” Mr. Ricciardi says, “ar 
central problems in management d 
velopment: “Traditional training d 
vices— committee work, lecture 
management newsletters — can pr 
vide an intellectual grasp of tk 
problems involved, but they cann 
give a manager personal experien¢ 
of the process by which the elemen| 
that enter into a top-managemel 
decision are selected, analyzed, ar 
applied. Clearly, there is a dile an 
here: decision-making at the te 
level must be experienced to | 
really understood, but it is extreme 
difficult to simulate in a trainiy 
situation.” 


Mr. Andlinger finds this san 


shortcoming in traditional manag 


most other devices, he says, , bull | 
major weakness is that the part 
pant never has to. “live”, Pile 


Andlinger eee business gar : 
a form of case _ 
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Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


ee in industrial plant 
facilities in the Chicago Metro- 
/politan Area totalled $45,817,000 in 
July, compared with $21,718,000 for 
'the same month in 1957. Several 
large projects announced in July 
| boosted the total of the first seven 
‘months in 1958 to $123,167,000 as 
/eompared with $120,131,000 for the 
‘first seven months of 1957. 


.e Inland Steel Company has an- 
; nounced the start of construction on 
| facilities for expanding its tin plate 
| production which will increase the 
) capacity of its Indiana Harbor plant 
| for this product by more than 60%. 
The tin plate expansion is expected 
'to be completed in 1960 and will 
'bring the company’s total capacity 
| for tin plate to an annual figure of 
435,000 tons. The project will in- 
» clude increased capacity for con- 
: tinuous annealing, up to 300,000 
} toms a year, and a uniform temper 
} mill will increase that capacity to 
350,000 tons per year. The entire 
| project will enable Inland to apply 
) continuous heat treating to much of 
its tin mill products, and deliver 
the metal in coils to can makers. 


| Linde Air Products Company, 
_a division of Union Carbide Corpo- 
ition is erecting and will operate 
oxygen producing facility on the 
operty of United States Steel Cor- 
oration in Gary. The new plant 
ill have a capacity of 94 million 
ubic feet of high purity oxygen a 
nonth. The production rate of the 
xygen unit will be automatically 
rolled by the needs of the steel 
operation. The Gary unit will 
proximately twice as large as 
nilar unit now being erected by 
e at United States Steel’s South 
, which was announced in 
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products terminal at Touhy avenue 
and Elmhurst road northwest of 
O’Hare Field. The plant will be on 
a 40 acre site on which storage tanks 
for gasoline, fuel oil and jet fuels 
will be erected as well as a new 
office building. A 23 mile pipeline 
will be installed to connect with 
Standard’s products line serving its 
main terminal at 4811 S. Harlem 
avenue. Completion is scheduled for 
mid 1959. 


e U. B. S. Chemical Corporation, 
with headquarters in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has acquired 20 acres 
on Old Archer road, 21% miles east 
of Lemont, for construction of a 
pilot plant for the production of 
polymer emulsions. The plant will 
serve the adhesives and coating in- 
dustries throughout the Midwest, 
and will be the corporation’s first 
branch plant. The pilot plant will 
eventually be increased into a full 
scale production unit. 


e Great Western Sugar Company, 
with headquarters in Denver, Colo- 
rado, has purchased a 3¥ acre site 
at 9500 Southview Avenue in Brook- 
field where it will erect a 40,000 
square foot one and two-story plant. 
It will make liquid sugar and dis- 
tribute bulk and granulated sugar. 


e Hoffman Semi-Conductor Divi- 
sion of Hoffman Electronics Corpo- 
ration, headquartered 1 in Los Angeles 
and operating an Evanston plant, 


has acquired a building of 38,000. 


square feet located at 2205 Lee street, 
Evanston. Sturm-Bickel Corporation 


and J. J. Harrington and Company, 


brokers. 


e Hubbard and Company, 5424 W. 
Roosevelt road, is consolidating its 
manufacturing of pole line hardware 
in Chicago and Oakland, California. 


The Chicago operation will enlarge | 
Ste niant hv 75HAONN square feet of | 
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Exceptional Service 
in connection with the 
Issuance of Steamship 
Air Tickets 
kok 
Hotel Reservations 
Abroad 
k ok 
Quick Passport & Visa % 
Service a 


Let sg 
| 
MU TRAVELS inc. 4 


arrange your travel needs 


located at 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 
Suites 404-407 
Phones: 


CEntral 6-8210; 11; 12; 13 


There is no fee entailed when book- 
ings are effected through our agency. 


‘AIRLESS BLAST FINISHING 


On All Metals 
~ CONTROLLED SURFACES 


To Your Specifications 
SPECIALIZING IN PRODUCTION RUNS © 


SAND BLAST - DEBURRING - Mis Ae BLAST 
LIQUID HONING - SHOT PEENING 
DESCALING 


Pick Up and Delivery ae 
WaAgner 4-3500 ee 


3213 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 


149,000 SQ. FT. 
IDEAL CRANE SPACE 


FOR LEASE AT Ase THAN Ss 


Puckeane Financial “gs1322 is 


— 


<4 Name You Can Trust” 


EMPIRE 


ROOVW.NG CC. 


Industrial, Commercial and Resi- 
dential Re-roofing. Flat Roofs, Steep 
Roofs, Any Roof that Requires 
“Hot Stuff.” 


THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 
ce- MONROE 6-8828 


1143 S. Western Ave. 


L.J. GRAF 


Construction Co. 


General Contractors 


Industrial and Institutional 
Builders 


6327 N. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 46, Ill. 


KEystone 9-6700 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Etched or Lithographed Plates 
with Holes or Adhesive Backs 


RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 


Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
Friction and Power-driven Machines 
Write giving details on a specific coding 
problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 
pee: ESTABLISHED 1918 


“nanocnaruing ae “ed thd 
Y wis Dred 
@ MAILING 
IRECT MAIL CAMPAIGNG 
_ DEarborn 2-189 


floor space. As an additional indi- 
cator of importance of Chicago to 
this firm is the fact that it is moving 
its executive offices from Pittsburgh 
to Chicago’s Borg-Warner Building 
in August. The plant was designed 
by A. W. Krieg, architect and engi- 
neer; Freevol-Smedberg and Com- 
pany, general contractor. 


e United States Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company, St. Charles, 
is adding production and warehouse 
space to its plant in the amount of 
25,000 square feet. The company 
prints labels, cartons, displays, book- 
lets and calendars. Warm Bros., Inc., 
general contractor. 


e Laystrom Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2001 N. Parkside avenue, has 
acquired a one and two story build- 
ing at 3900 W. Palmer avenue to 
which it will move. The building 
was formerly occupied by Onsrud 
Machine Works, Inc. Laystrom op- 
erates as a job shop for dies, fixtures 
and metal stampings. 


e All Weather Steel Products Inc., 
a steel fabricator located in Des 
Plaines is erecting a new 20,000 
square foot plant in the Centex In- 
dustrial District m Elk Grove. The 
company will move its entire op- 
erations to the new location. J. T. 
Carp, Inc., general contractor. 


e Dunlee Corporation, 4558 W. 
Congress street, is erecting a 21,000 
square foot plant at Pushick road 
and Van Buren street, Bellwood. 
The company will relocate its entire 
operation to the Bellwood plant 
upon completion. W. Fred Dolke, 
architect. 


e Cuneo Press, Inc., one of the 
world’s largest printers, is adding a 
14,000 square foot structure to be 
used for paper storage to be located 
at 2260 Grove street adjacent to the 
main plant. Construction will be 
underway shortly and the building 
is designed by Walter W. De Cher- 
rie, architect. Structural engineer, S. 
E. Berkenblit. 


e Chicago Die Cutting and Finish- 
ing Company, 1419 W. Harrison 
street, has acquired a building at 1901 
S. Fairfield avenue for its paper die 


cutting department. The structure 


contains 10,000 square feet of floor 


{| area. The company will retain its cated 
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Harrison Street plant. Jones and 
Kerfoot and Lang, Weise and Cella, 
brokers. 


e Armature and Electric Corpo- 
ration of Chicago, 4808 W. Wright- 
wood avenue, will move its opera- 
tions to a newly acquired building 
at 4447 Armitage avenue. The build- 
ing contains approximately 10,000 
square feet of floor area. 


e Louis Zahn Drug Company, 
3250 Lake street, has purchased a 
site at the corner of Bloomingdale 
and 17th avenues, Melrose Park, for 
a future warehouse development. 
The tract is in the Melrose Park 
Industrial District developed by 
Farr, Chinnock & Sampson. : 


e Tabulating Card Company, Inc., 
439 E. Illinois street, has acquired 
the 13,000 square foot building lo- 
cated at 6549 S. Melvina in the 
Clearing Industrial District of Bed- 
ford Park. The plant is served by 
the Belt Railway Company of Chica- 
go. J. J. Harrington and Compaaa 
broker. 


e Abell-Howe Company is adding 
8,000 square feet of floor space for 
machine shop operations to its plant 
in Forest Park, where the company 
manufactures cranes and monorail 
systems. The plant is located at 7747 
W. Van Buren street. 


e Deublin Company, Glenview, is 
erecting a new plant containing 7,000 
square feet of floor area in North- 
brook to which the company will 
move its operation. The company 
manufactures swivel joints. The} 
property was acquired through Lu 
Mar Realty Company and is being 
erected by Engineering Systems, Inc. 


e American Foil Printing Com 
pany, 1135 W. Roosevelt road, is 
erecting a new plant at 2525 S. West. 
ern avenue to which the firm wi 
move its entire operation. The co 
pany does printing on foil and al 
general job printing. Expansion — 
the new plant will contain 6,0 


struction is now underway. Nels 
Wagstad, Inc., a contractor, 


ies 
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acquired an 11,000 square foot build- 
ing at 406 N. Wood street to which 
the company will move. Farr, Chin- 
nock and Sampson, broker. 


e Chicago Book Bindery, 2100 W. 
Lake street, has acquired 10,000 
square feet of floor area at 2060 W. 
Lake street. Jones and Kerfoot, bro- 


ker. 


e Leaf Brands Inc., 1155 N. Cicero 
avenue, is adding 4,000 square feet 
of production space to its plant 
which produces chewing gum. Jen- 
sen and Halstead, architect; Cook 
Company, general contractor. 


e Mark Products Company, Mor- 
ton Grove, manufacturer of anten- 
nas and electronic equipment, has 
acquired a site in Edens Industrial 
Park in Skokie for future erection 
of an industrial building. Winston 
and company and James E. Poling, 
brokers. 


New Service for Exporters 


(Continued from page 14) 


textile mill in Ethiopia, wants to 
buy cotton textile machinery includ- 
ing spinning, weaving and finishing 
machines (6,000 spindles, 60 looms). 
And in India, a New Delhi company 
wants to buy a wiredrawing plant to 
manufacture bicycle wheel spokes. 

Technisch Verkoopkantoor Gefra, 
of The Hague, Netherlands, wants 
to buy machines for filling bottles 
and cans with liquids, and packag- 
BE machinery for foodstuffs. 


ss 


Here, There and Everywhere 


. (Continued from page 10) 


firm of Heidrick and Struggles, Inc. 
eports. Reflecting the saucering-out 
which has been taking place so far 
in 1958, the index of total jobs 
in June was back up to the Septem- 
ber, 1957 point. While average de- 
and for the first six months of 
this year is a full 50 per cent below 
that registered in the comparable 
iod of a year ago, it is just four 
r cent lower than the last half 
1957. 


llinois Graduate Placements— 
357 June graduates from the 
jersity of Illinois College of En- 
ing, only 14—less than four 
t—left the campus without 
plans for the future and a 
‘these since have taken 


Smit 
Sales 
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ath Oe 


‘Business Meeting 


in the 


Aporkling uw | &=-Seasons 


Room 


Business meetings of any size take on 

a special meaning when they are 
Stock held in the newly remodeled and 
YVard Inn air-conditioned FouR-SEASONS ROOM 


Ribine ofthe of the Stock Yard Inn. Excellent 
Internationally Famous menu and moderate prices appeal 
Sirloin Room to every sales budget! 


Banquet prices tailored to fit your budget 
Check Now for Availabilities...YARDS 7-5580 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


39 Years of Dependable Service - 
Wholesalers of Everything Electrical +» 965 West Chicago Avenue ¢ Chicago 22, Illinois 


Waukegan Branch » INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY co. 
1020 Greenwood, Waukegan, Illnois * Phone: Ontario 2-1194 
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UNITED ELECTRIC supplies many basic industries 
‘ with coal shipped by the All-Water Route 
on the Inland Waterways and to Great Lakes Ports 
United Electric pioneered the all-water route which now 
makes huge tonnages of coal available by low-cost trans- 
: portation to public utilities and industries on the Inland 
3 Waterways and at Great Lakes Ports. This new economical 
" coal distribution service offers you important benefits. The 
y United Electric Representative will be glad to give you full 
: information. 
a 
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FIDELITY 
domestic and industrial 
stoker coal 


CU BA-BUCKHEART MARY MOORE 
precision prepared coals No. 7 Illinois for industrial 
- and utility use 


BUFFALO CREEK 
washed West Kentucky 
No. 6 industrial and 
domestic stoker coal ~ 


RUBY 
washed West Kentucky 
No. 11 for industrial and 
domestic use 


THE UNITED ELEcTRIC ((}(() /\[| companies 


CHICAGO, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Phone CEntral 6-6580 


~~ 


PEORIA, Commercial National Bank Bldg., Phone 3-3711 ¢ ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Bldg., Phone GArfield 1-3732 
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jobs according to the University. Of 
the June graduates 66 indicated they 
were going on to advance study. 
Monthly starting salaries of: those 
graduates going right to jobs aver- 
aged $490.38, up $9.25 from a year 
ago. Individual salaries were from 
$365 to $735. The aircraft and mis- 
sile industries hired 55 of the gradu- 
ates. Public utilities took 28; elec- 
tronics, radio, and television, 25; 
light manufacturing, 22; heavy 
manufacturing, 15; research labora- 
tories, 12; other fields, less than 10. 


e Tax Treaties Increase—Treaties 

are now in effect between the United 

States and 20 other nations to solve 

mutual income, estate, and death 

tax problems, according to Com- 

merce Clearing House. At the pres-_ 
ent rate of ratification, it is expected 

that treaties will be in effect with 
every country in the world in the | 
not-too-distant future. These treaties | 
have been brought about by the ex- | 
pansion of American enterprise 

abroad and increased volume of 

business done by aliens here. Their 
primary purpose is to eliminate in- 

ternational double taxation and to 
render mutual assistance in tax en- 

forcement as well as to protect an 

important source of governmental 

revenue. 


¥ 


Executive Games 


(Continued from page 28) 


which overcomes the weakness of 
traditional case study. The players | 
of his game—or any of the other 
varieties — need to re-evaluate plans 
and policies constantly in the light 
of day-to-day operating results, and 
what they get is closer to experience 
than mere exposure to facts and 
principles. I 

The games are being improved 
constantly, but there is no expecta- 
tion that they will ever achieve per- 
fect simulation of real business. 
Since there is a limit on how com 
plex a game can be without losin 


can be included. There are no lab 
negotiations or tax maneuvers in t 
games. They are free from the 
pact of weather, war, threats of w 
and the behavior of the stock m 
ket. The teams cannot merge or b 
each other out. Bankruptcy “is” 
possible. No wonder the up 
coming executives find the fe 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


HE Chicago Association of Com- 

merce and industry, in a state- 
ment filed with a subcommittee of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, urged uniformity 
in the size and weight limits applica- 
ble to all parcel post shipments 
“thereby removing the unjust dis- 
crimination presently existing.” The 
subcommittee has under considera- 
tion S. 3899, a bill to provide a uni- 
form parcel post size and weight 
limit of 84 inches and 40 pounds 
between first class post offices and 
retain the present 100 inches and 70- 
pound limits between post offices 
other than first class. Currently on 
parcels mailed between first class 
post offices the weight limit is 40 
pounds in the local, first and second 
zones and 20 pounds in the third 
through eighth zones, and the maxi- 
mum size is 72 inches. Pointing out 
how the present size and weight 
limits are unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly burdensome to users of 
parcel post service, the association 
told the sub-committee that it does 
Not express any view as to what the 
‘maximum size and weight limits on 
parcel post shipments should be, 
adding that this is a matter which 
should be determined by Congress 


e size and weight limits should 
e uniformly applied to all citizens.” 
conclusion, the association said 
at it “strongly favors a transporta- 
On system privately owned and 
Operated and has on several occa- 


ons recommended that the govern- 


el post shipments “as departing 
ny way from that policy.” 


ad 


nt stay out of the transportation © 
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pealing the tax on the transportation 
of property, including the tax on 
the transportation of oil by pipeline, 
has been signed by President Eisen- 
hower and is now Public Law 85-475. 
The same law continues for one 
year the present corporate income 
tax rates as well as the excise taxes 
on automobiles, cigarets and liquor. 
The Internal Revenue Service, in its 
information release of June 30, 1958, 
relative to the repeal of the property 
transportation taxes said: “The ex- 
cise taxes on amounts paid for the 
transportation of freight, coal and 
oil by pipeline are repealed, effec- 
tive with respect to amounts paid 
on or after August 1, 1958. Thus, 
no tax is payable on amounts paid 
after July 31, 1958, regardless of the 
fact that the transportation com- 
menced before, on, or after such 
date.” The 10 per cent tax on the 
transportation of passengers will 
continue in effect. 


e 1.C.C. Proposes Change in 
Truck Leasing Rules: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has released 
a proposed revision in its motor 
vehicle leasing rules prescribed in 
Ex Parte MC-43, Lease and Inter- 
change of Vehicles by Motor Car- 
riers. The proposed revision would 
permit both common and contract 
carriers to lease vehicles without 
drivers to shippers under proper 
conditions. Under the present rule 
only contract carriers may lease vehi- 
cles without drivers to shippers, and 
then only after approval of each con- 
tract by the commission. Under the 
proposed revision Section 207.6(b) 
of the order would read as follows: 

“Authorized carriers may rent 

equipment to private carriers or 

shippers under circumstances 

wherein the authorized carriers do 

not furnish, provide, or arrange 

for drivers, and such renting does 

not result in rebates, concessions, 


eas ek ee 2 ee ey | See ee 
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e Whether you’re a shipper, a trav-. 
eler, or both... the BURLINGTON 
is eager and able to serve you effi- 
ciently and effectively. 


® Burlington’s fast diesel-powered 
freight trains will move your ship- 
ments carefully and expeditiously. 
And when you’re going West, ay 
Northwest, or Southwest, you'll en- | 
joy your trip if you go Burlington. i r 
Yes, the Zephyrs and other fine _ 
Burlington trains offer you travel — 

that’s tops! : aa 
e Every day, the Burlington is 

on the job—to serve you well... 


Everywhere West! 


Chicago, Burlington & Quine 
Railroad 
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vided the authorized carriers main- 
tain a record of such transactions, 
including the terms and charges, 
and retain such record for a period 
of three years.” 
Statements of facts, opinion or argu- 
ment concerning the proposed 
change must be filed with the com- 
mission on or before September 15, 
1958. An original signed copy and 
six additional copies must be fur- 
nished. No oral hearing is contem- 
plated. 


e Supervision Of St. Lawrence 


Seaway Assigned To Department Of 
Commerce: President Eisenhower 
has designated the Secretary of Com- 
merce to supervise the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation. 
The Secretary of Defense, however, 
will retain responsibility for com- 
pleting construction of the Seaway. 
A White House statement explain- 
ing the move said: “The President’s 
executive order is occasioned by. the 
approaching end of the construction 
of the Seaway and in the emerging 
dominance of Seaway operations and 
operating policies in the affairs of 
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Flexible 
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@ Liquid-tight 
extruded Polyvinyl jacket 


@ interlocked galvanized steel 
flexible conduit 


@ Easy to cut, easy to handle 
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vibration and bending 
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, Conduit 


Protect electrical circuits against 
shorts, burnouts and slow-up caused 
by vapor, moisture, oil, chemicals, 
grease, coolants and weather. Posi- 
tive seal provides uninterrupted 
service un 

yet Liquatite conduit is ideal for 


er extreme conditions, 


quick, easy installation, even in hard- 


Chicagos Culslanding 
Elechical Distibutor 


2501 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. - 


to-reach locations. No special tools 
required for cutting. Packed on non- 
returnable no charge reels. All sizes 
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. always. 
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the corporation. The designation of 
the Secretary of Commerce to super- 
vise the Seaway corporation with 
respect to its operating phase ac- 
cords with the general role of the 
Department of Commerce in the 
field of transportation.” In voicing 
his objections to the order, Senator 
Potter of Michigan stated: “Last fall 
I objected to shifting the corpora- 
tion to the Commerce Department 
while toll negotiations were under 
way. A number of other senators con- 
curred in that view and our objec- 
tion remains valid. Determination 
of Seaway tolls has now been award- 
ed to a government department with 
responsibilities to other forms of 
transportation. It is hoped that 
transfer will maintain the competi- 
tive advantage which is inherent in 
the Seaway.” 


e Post Office To Suspend Five 
Cent Penalty On Postage Due Mail: | 
The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that it will suspend, be- | 
tween August 1 and October 3], | 
1958, the five cent penalty for de- 
livering mail with insufficient post- 
age. The penalty charge became ef- 
fective July 1, 1958. The reason for 
the suspension is to give people a 
chance to familiarize themselves with 
the increased postage rates which 
become effective August 1. 


e Air Passenger-Miles in 1957 
Increased 13.2% Over 1956: Revenue 
passenger- ahilew on domestic trunk 
airlines in 1957 increased 13.2 per 
cent over 1956 to set an all-time 
high, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 
The bureau reports that these air- 
lines had a total of 24,500 million 
passenger-miles last year as compared 
with 21,643 million in 1956. “As has~ 
been the case in recent years,” the 
bureau said, “a large part of the 
air traffic expansion has resulted 
from increases in the air coach traf- 
fic (or air tourist, as sometimes 
called), commonly at reduced fares_ 
and with reduced space and service | 
as compared with regular flights.” | 
The report notes that the air coach” 
volume was 38.7 per cent of the 
total air traffic in 1957, as compar 
with 37.3 per cent in 1956, 35.0 pe 
cent in 1955, 32.8 per cent in 1954 
26.0 per cent in 1953, and 19. 4 pe 
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Medical Center 


(Continued from page 15) 
formed gratis by the Chicago Plan 
Commission. If paid for, it would 
have cost $11,000 at least. The legis- 
lature was so impressed that the sec- 


ond year it granted the Center 
$42,000, even more than _ officials 
asked for. 


The Center is thus a monument 
to what civic-spirited citizens can do 
if they're willing to work at it. Ac- 
tually though, what has been 
wrought on Chicago’s West side is a 
concept, rather than a mass of brick, 
concrete, and steel. The concept, 
stated briefly, is that by providing 
the finest medical care in the world 
to people who could never even hope 
to pay for it, everyone benefits. 


Gigantic Classroom 


One doctor sums up the idea this 
way: “In the Chicago Medical Cen- 
ter we have a gigantic classroom 
where a medical student can learn 
more in less time than he can any- 
where else. When that student be- 
comes a doctor and leaves, he car- 
ries this knowledge with him, and it 
benefits everyone he treats.” 

_ Last year, as an example, more 
than 21,000 babies were born in the 
Center. “Where else,” asks the doc- 
tor, “can a medical student learn 
more about obstetrics?” It isn’t only 
the students either. On County’s staff 
alone are some 300 of the city’s pri- 
te physicians, who donate several 
urs a week to caring for the hos- 
jital’s caseload. They are motivated 
rtly by altruism, but also by the 
ealization that the roughly 3,000 
tients who are crowded into the 
old hospital on an average day pro- 
ide a golden opportunity to learn 
ore about their art. 
Among the Center’s new buildings 
a psychiatric research hospital be- 


iblic welfare. The Il-story struc- 
e, now almost completed, will be 
e to handle 432 patients. Repre- 
nting an investment of $9.5 mil- 


Jaimed throughout the country as 
most modern psychiatric re- 
irch, training and treatment cen- 
r anywhere. The really significant 
it, however, is that this new psy- 
institute will provide med- 
lents from ‘throughout the 
an opportunity 


‘rom s of 


mental illness whose conditions are 
unusual in one way or another. Pa- 
tients in the new hospital will be 
selected from among inmates of 
mental institutions throughout the 
state. 


Research Staff 


The research staff of the new 
psychiatric research institute, by 
treating these specially-selected cases, 
will attempt to throw additional 
light on mental illness, perhaps the 
least-understood of all the maladies 
now afflicting civilization. The value 
of this endeavor becomes clear when 
you realize that today, in Illinois 
mental institutions, there are approx- 
imately 48,000 patients. It costs the 
state’s taxpayers between $2.58 and 
$3.54 per day to feed, clothe, and 
house each of them. 


The new psychiatric institute is 
one part of a vast building program 
planned within the Chicago Medical 
Center between now and 1962. Alto- 
gether, approximately $77 million 
will be spent during this period. 


Perhaps the most impressive proj- 
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ect is the one now well underway 
in the block bounded by Harrison 
and Wood Streets, the Congress 
Street expressway, and the Douglas 
Park elevated line. Here, Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s hospital is putting 
the finishing touches on a 13-story 
wing costing $11 million. Ground is 
scheduled to be broken this month 
for a second building that will be 
even larger. The structure, to be 
built in three stages over the next 
20 years, ultimately will consist of 
15 stories extending the length of 
the block between the CTA tracks 
and Wood Street along Harrison. 
When completed, the first eight 
floors will house research labs, clin- 
ics, a cafeteria, shops, and similar 
facilities, while the top seven floors 
will contain patient rooms. All of the 
buildings now containing beds will 
be torn down to make way for the 
new construction. Total cost of this 
phase of the Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
face-lifting will be around $20 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, the hospital plans to 
build a multi-story professional 
building containing doctors’ offices 

(Continued on page 37) 


, the institution has been ac- 


Norman C. Horn 


the MAN and the METHOD | 


to cut your shipping costs! 


Norman Horn, our general agent in 
Chicago, is a man who knows not only 
the ins-and-outs of barge transportation, 
but how to combine this effective, eco- 
nomical shipping method with other car- 


vege in the most elkéent way at he DE RAL 


lowest cost, 


Whatever the origin or destination of 
your shipment — bulk or merchandise, 
import-export or domestic, bargeload, car- 
load, truckload or LCL — Norman will 
work out a schedule that will get it 
there or here dependably, safely, and at 


low cost. ‘ 


Call Norman Horn at WEbster 9-5331; 
his advice can save you money on trans- 


portation cost. 
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Chicago - Overseas 
Ship Sailings 
Vessel Line Date 


Continental Port Destinations 


Prins Willem V 
Fyell-Oranje 
Transerie 
Poseidon 
Malaga 
Hamburg Chicago 
Annik 
French 
Johanna 


August 4 
August 5 
August 6 


August 1] 


Hamburg American August 13 


Borgholm 

Swedish American 
Lucie Schulte 

Poseidon 
Cleopatra 

Hamburg Chicago 
Ville de Montreal 

French 
Oldenburg 

Fyell-Oranje 
Erika Schulte 

Poseidon 
Rigoletto 

Wallenius 
Francisca Sartori 

Hamburg Chicago 
Laholm 

Swedish American 


Rutenfjell 


Fjell-Oranje 
Leanna 

North German 

Lloyd 

Carsten Witt 

French 
Auguste Levers 

Fjell-Oranje 

Prins Frederik Willem 

Fjell-Oranje 
‘Torsholm 


August 13 
August 14 
August 20 
August 20 
August 20 
August 24 
August 26 
August 27 
August 27 


August 29 


September 3 
September 3 
September 3 


September 7 


Swedish American September 8 


Desdemona 
Hamburg 
Chicago 


Fjell-Oranje 
akefjell 
-_‘Fjell-Oranje 


~ Grindefjell 


_ Fjell-Oranje 
inchester Vanguard 
4a Manchester Liners 


es 


September 10 


United Kingdom Destinations - 


August 4 
August 6 


August 7 


August 1] 


Direct Overseas 
Services 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
Great Lakes Ports to Scandinavian and 
Baltic. 


FRENCH LINE/ 

SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
AlHernate service from Great Lakes 
ports fo the Continent, Bordeaux/Ham- 
burg Range. 


MANCHESTER LINERS LTD. 


Great Lakes ports to Liverpool and 
Manchester. 


FURNESS GREAT LAKES LINE 


Great Lakes ports direct to London. 


Furness, Withy & 
Company, Ltd. 


Agents 


110 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Phone: CEntral 6-5800 TWX: CG2293 


GREAT LAKES OVERSEAS INC. 


3400 PRUDENTIAL BLDG. 
RAndolph 6-7033 


Representing 


FIE1L1L- ORANJIE 
eS ee ete 


LE HAVRE - ROTTERDAM 
HAMBURG - BREMEN - LONDON 
ANTWERP - GLASGOW 


—__o—— 


TuEL1L UNE 


OSLO - COPENHAGEN 
STAVANGER - BERGEN 


— = 
SWEDISH CHICAGO LINE 


LIVERPOOL - GOTHENBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


(aS A 


NIAGARA LINE 
CASABLANCA - ALGIERS 
TUNIS - GENOA - NAPLES 
MARSEILLES - BARCELONA 
LISBON © . 


aire Me eee (hel! 
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Hemsefjell 

Fjell-Oranje 
Signeborg 

Swedish Chicago 
Rabat 

Fjell-Oranje 
Korbach 

Bristol City 
Lingestroom 

Liverpool Liners 
Luksefjell i 

Fyjell-Oranje 


August 14 
August 18 
August 18 


August 22 


August 22 


September 13 


Scandinavian and Baltic 


Destinations 


Helsingfors 

Finlake 
Nyx 

Swedish American 
Ravnefjell 

Fjell 
Borgholm 

Swedish American 
Signeborg 

Swedish Chicago 
Tammerfors 

Finlake 
Rigoletto 

Wallenius 
Laholm 

Swedish American 
Ragneborg 

Swedish Chicago 
‘Torsholm 


Mediterranean Destinations 


Carl Levers 

Niagara 
Askholm 

Zim-Israel 
Steven 

Ellerman Great 

Lakes 

Norderholm 

Montship Capo 
Marquette 

Fabre 
Waldemar Peter 

Zim-Israel 
Schersburg 

Ellerman Great 

Lakes 


Erna Witt 


Fabre 


Caribbean Destinations 


Ciandra 
AhImann Trans- 
Michigan 


ADaustal 


August 8 
August 9 
August 12 _ 
August 13 _ 


August 


August 
August 26 _ 
August 


August 30 | 


August IL 
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Medical Center 


(Continued from page 35) 


and a 150-apartment skyscraper con- 
taining living quarters for its pro- 
fessional employes. A $300,000 addi- 
tion to the school of nursing, already 
one of the ten largest in the nation, 
is well underway. 

Total cost of the whole vast under- 
‘aking, reports Development Direc- 
‘or James Kittleman, will be about 
340 million. When completed, Pres- 
oyterian-St. Luke’s new quarters will 
romprise one of the most modern 
medical institutions in the country. 

Here are the other major con- 
struction projects scheduled for com- 
oletion in the Center between now 
nnd 1962: 

A pediatric institute for mentally- 
eetarded children, to be built by the 
state department of public welfare 
as an adjunct to the psychiatric re- 
search hospital mentioned earlier. 
The pediatric facility will cost about 

$5.5 million. 

New classrooms and housing are 
planned by the Loyola School of 
Dentistry, while construction of a 
medical research lab for the Univer- 
ity of Illinois has already begun. 
These projects involve a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $6 mil- 
sion. 


New Facilities 


The Chicago Medical School will 
ppend about $12.5 million on new 
earch and classroom buildings; 
¢ Chicago Foundlings Home, about 
0,000 on new quarters; the Thea- 
Building Janitors Union, $750,- 
10 for a clinic; and the Bishop An- 
son Episcopal Student Founda- 
$1.2 million for a social center 
nursery to be used largely by 
‘ied medical students and tech- 
1s working in the Center who 
-members of this group. 
Approximately $14 million will 
spent at Cook County Hospital 
een 1958 and 1962, part of a 
erm renovation program which 


; outpatient clinic capable of 
ng 400,000 Stes visits a 


A number of other faci- 
lities, ranging from new steam lines 
to additional drinking fountains to 
an automatic call system for nurses, 
that are being added will improve 
patient comfort and increase operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Despite all this growth, demand 
for space in the Center continues 
unabated. About 60 of the 305 acres 
comprising the project remain to be 
cleared of slums. About 50 more 
acres have been cleared and are 
ready for construction of medical] 
facilities. Officials of the medical 


Nance costs. 


3/7 


center commission believe that this 
backlog will be exhausted in 15 to 
20 years. “Eventually, we'll have to 
expand beyond our present bound- 


aries,” says Dr. Theobald, commis- 
sion chairman. 
Its wuntortunate that Charles 


‘Thorne can’t hear that remark. En- 
thusiastic as he was about the medi- 
cal center idea, ‘Thorne still would 
be pleasantly surprised at the result 
of what he started —a vast monu- 
ment to the eradication of human 
suffering which has made Chicago 
the medical mecca of the world. 


What’s My Job? 


I’m an electrotyper. 


My job is to 


make faithful, long-wearing duplicate 
printing plates. I am one of 846 skilled 
electrotypers in this area who help to — 
keep Chicago “the letterpress printing 
capital of the world.” 


There are another 107 craftsmen in Chicago who make stereotypes and 
mats for commercial printers. Together we produce more than $20 million 
worth of duplicate printing plates annually for the commercial letterpress 


industry. 


Our duplicate plates are expertly made of the finest materials by the latest 
methods and machines. Many of these modern platemaking techniques were 
first introduced in Chicago—the world’s duplicate platemaking center. 


Probably you are buying your plates in Chicago; if not, call one of the plate- 


makers listed below. These quality firms offer you superior products* 


excellent service at a fair price. 


and 


*Flat and curved electrotypes (copper, nickel-faced or chrome-faced), lead 
molds, thermosetting and thermoplastic molds, stereotypes, newspaper and R.O.P. 
color mats, wax engravings, plastic and rubber plates. 


CHICAGO DUPLICATE PRINTING PLATE COUNCIL 
176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Franklin 2-2781 


BLOMGREN BROTHERS & CO. @ GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. 


GRAPHIC ARTS ELECTROTYPE & MATRIX CO. 
NATIONAL ELECTROTYPE CO. 

PONTIAC GRAPHICS CORPORATION e¢ PROGRESSIVE MATRIX CO.- 
SCHROEDER ELECTROTYPE CO. 

UNITED ELECTROTYPE & STEREOTYPE CO. 


F R E E B O O K L E Er. A 20-page manual of Figgestiquene 


proper procedures for Seiniag, the 


e LAKE SHORE ELECTROTYPE DIVISION — 
© PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON CO. 


e UNION ELECTROTYPE CO. 
e@ WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 
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DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Public Transit 
Traffic G Parking 


Expressways 


Subways 

Railroad Facilities 
Industrial Plants 
Grade Seperations Municipal Werks 


Urban Renewal Port Development 


v 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicege 6 


San Francisco Toronto Oklaheme City 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


NEvada 8-4100 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Robert T. Phillips & 


Associates, Inc. 


Distribution And 
Customer Service Specialists 


Scheduling 
Clerical - Manufacturing 
Warehousing 
Inventory Control 


Systems Designed and Installed 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Financial 6-7797 


Dust Collecting and Fume Removal Systems 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 


Welding—Spot - Electric - Arc - Acetylene 


SEeley 3-2765 


1931 W. LAKE ST. 


THE HAINES COMPANY ~ 
’ ESTABLISHED SINCE 1900 


COMMERCE 


Where Is Your Business Going In 196X? 


(Continued from page 17) 


sults were little short of sensational. 
We had new developments in tele- 
vision, appliances, push buttons and 
automatic controls. 

The lush markets of the late for- 
ties were largely a result of very real 
advances that had been in planning 
on the drawing boards for ten years 
and had been given impetus by the 
pressure of a major war. Industry 
coasted again. With few exceptions, 
the creative efforts of designers and 
engineers were diverted to debates 
on whether a refrigerator should 
have round or square corners, 
whether a television screen should 
be 21 or 27 inches and whether the 
automatic washer should have a high 
rise back splash or flying fins. 


Call Out Again 


Today the call is out again from 
many areas for design and designers 
to provide answers to our problems. 

Is design the answer to all our 
ills? As an isolated factor, design in 
the sense of visual styling, could no 
more answer our problems than 
could advertising, engineering or 
cost accounting answer our problems 
working alone and isolated from the 
other factors involved in getting a 
product from the conceptual stage 
through the manufacturing channels 
and into the hands of the consumer. 

Design is a part of any mature 
planning program — for one of the 
most valuable functions the designer 
can perform for industry today is 
to supply the voice of the consumer 
at management levels, interpret and 
even anticipate consumer desires, 
and work with all departments of 
industry to translate that desire into 
creative plans, new products, and 
new markets. Design must be part 
of an overall plan — it cannot func- 
tion with maximum effectiveness left 
sitting out in left field. 

While the appliance and automo- 
tive industries are generally in 
rough water, the same economy that 
fails to support them is chalking up 
some exciting success stories in other 
areas. Last year the American con- 
sumer bought more than 600,000 
outboard motors, bringing the total 
number of powered boats on our 
lakes and oceans up past the six 
million figure. 


Millions of Americans are alteaer 


enjoying their summer exodus t¢ 
Europe and points all around the 
globe. Sales of swimming pools anc 
outdoor living accessories are at ar 
all time high—and going higher 
With automative sales in a nosedive 
the car in shortest supply is a luxury 
sportster called‘ the Thunderbird 
And in a ten year period while the 
refrigeration industry has been con 
solidating, tightening its belt and 
making desperate grasps at style 
gimmicks to hold the attention o! 
the customer, a comparative un 
known in the field has made its mark 
by concentrating on a consumer de. 
sire for a built-in, cabinet-height 
refrigerator that all competition was 
assessing as impractical and not in 
demand. 

Each of these successes has one 
thing in common —the product o1 
service in demand caters to a human 
desire beyond immediate need. Out 
board motors, pools—these  areé 
things people want, not things they 
need. Twenty years ago we reachec 
the position in our industrial ex 
pansion to supply all the needs oj} 
our society. But we haven’t yet re 
aligned our thinking and planning 
to this fact. 


It was the development of “new” 
products during the thirties anc 
their introduction in the late fortie 
that provided fuel for our boom 
Many of these products were “new’ 
in the sense that they were improved 
over earlier models. Others werd 
“new new” in that they leaned heay 
ily on technological advances to pro 
vide efficiencies or services not oF 
fered before. 


Potential Success 


swers to three questions that a 
basic to the industrial designer’s pre 
cedural study: | 


1. Does the new product do : 


was previously possible F OR r 1 
CONSUMER? 


2. Is the new product made 
ter, does it use new or impro 
materials and is it a better 
FOR THE CONSUMER 
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WHO WANTS YOUR OLD PROOUCT ANYWAY ?? 


bride in purchase and ownership 
FOR THE CONSUMER? 

If a new product can answer up 
0 any of these tests its chances for 
market success are increased. If all 
‘hree test questions can be answered 
positively, the chances for success 
mre unusually high. 


Basis For Growth 


Management planning of new or 
hmproved products to meet the de- 
es of the eventual buyer is the 
sis for any sound, growing busi- 
mess. In its report on “Management 
f New Products” (1957), the Chi- 
go Management Consultant firm 
bE Boor, Allen & Hamilton notes: 

... a company can’t do much 
petter than it’s products allow in 
ong run. It is difficult to make 


3 


llon’t want to buy. 


tor not only in company growth 
in company survival. 

thin all industries, most 
th companies attribute a large 
entage of their sales and profit- 
ity to their new products. . . .it 
out ‘par’ to have around 50 per- 
of sales in products new to the 
_ since Ehe. Gis 


iving selling something people 


yew products today are the key 


mary responsibility for leadership 
of a business. 

We must create, design, engineer, 
produce and advertise products to- 
day that cater to a way of life, not 
a way of production. We must de- 
sign homes for a way of living, not 
for a way of building. 


This does not lead to a blind 
worship of the “plan” without def- 
erence to the practical aspects of 
managing a business, the limitations 
of machines or skills or the problems 
of cost and distribution. It does 


point up the need to re-inject the_ 


creative aspects of growth in our 
management planning with a strong 
dose of respect for the eventual 
buyer of our goods and services. 


In short, the entire team involved 
in planning the products and services 
of our industry must plan and design 
for people, not for a system of statis- 
tics, a price policy, or merchandising 
program. The desire to achieve this 


end must be translated into company | 


policy directive by a strong manage- 
ment lead—and then followed up by 
consistent management cooperation 
with and for the various creative 


\ 


departments trying to “make it hap- 


pen.’ 


If we want to know where we’re 


going to be business-wise in 1960 — 


or 1961, we'd better have a good 
idea where people will be in 1965 — 


Fy ee Ee rere aah piece aT ees 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Agencies Listed in Italics 


A 
A-Z Letter Service oe SO 
B 
Battey & Childs_. _ 30 
Boynton, A. J., Co... : 27 
Marsteller, Rickard, “Gebhardt e “Reed 


Cc 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad_ 33 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn 


Chicago Buyers’ Guide. 25 
Chicago Duplicate Printing Plate 
Council 22 AS ee 37 
Chicago Name Plate Co... 30 
Chicago Tribune, The — B.C. 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Clearing Industrial District. = 4 
Continental Enyelope Corp... 88 
Elliot, Jaynes & Baruch 
D 
Deleuw, Cather &°Co.2 = ees ets! 
Donnelley, Reuben H., Corp... 26 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Dorman; i ESsW.,0&" Co. see 28 
LeFebvre Adv. 
E 
Efengee Electrical Supply Co. -______ 31 
Elliot, Jaynes & Baruch 
Empire Roofing Co. 30 
F 
Federal Barge Lines, Inc. == 35 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner Adv. Agcy. 
Furness, Withy & Company, Ltd._.__ 36 
(2 + 
Graf, L. J., Construction _________ _ 30 =e 
Great Lakes Overseas, Inc. 36 Ps 
H ss 
H W Sandblast Co. 29 a 
Hames Cos The. 2: 7 veel Geeg ae 
Harrington, J. J., & Co ¥s 
Wyre: Electric Co, 2 2 = eee 28 “sts 
George H. Hartman Co. a 
Inland ‘Steel Col a I a 
Edward H. Weiss & Company gi 
International Trade Exchange_____ 27 bs 
K 
Kiwi Coders Co... 2 ee eee _ 30 
: L 
Lou Steel Products Co. _ 38 
M 
Mercury “Travels, inc. ] ao 
N 
‘North. Pier Terminal = TS 
The Arbogust Co. 
P 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co._______I. F.C. 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Personnel Laboratory ______ 30 
Phillips, Robt. T., & Asso... 38 
Revere Electric Supply Co. Sh 
Frederick C. Williams & Asso. ee: 
Saunders'& Co. e322" See Se ee 


Turner Advertising Agency 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana)____ 
D'Arcy Advertising Co. : 
Stock- Yard Tan. 2320 2 81 2 
Fred C. Kenline 


U : 
United Air Limes, Inc.__-...-_---__ Ezy 10 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. ; 
United Electric Coal Companies _______. 
C. Franklin Brown, Inc. 
United States Steel Corp......___ = 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn ‘ 
WwW 


Western Rust-Proof Co. 
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stop me. lh... 


Al: “Your wife used to be very nervous 
but now she doesn’t show a sign of it. 
What did you do for her?” 

Dick: “Found a new doctor who cured 
her in a hurry. He just told ther nervous- 
ness is a sign of old age.” 


Husband: “That fellow on the third floor 
brags that he has kissed every woman in 
this apartment building but one.” 

Wife: “I'll bet it’s that stuck-up Mrs. 
Jones upstairs.” 


The new recruit didn’t salute the colonel. 
“Do you realize who I am?” asked the of- 
ficer. “I run this entire camp. I’m in charge 
of 25,000 soldiers.” 

“You got a good job,” said the private, 
“don’t louse it up.” ; 

e 


The father, passing through his son’s col- 
lege town late one evening, thought he 
would pay his son a surprise visit. Arriving 
at the son’s fraternity house, he rapped on 
the door but was unable to rouse anybody. 
Then from a second floor window came a 
sleepy voice. 

“Whaddyah want?” 

“Does Steve Jones live here?” said the 
father. 

“Yeah,” replied a voice. “Bring him in.” 


An eleven-year-old girl, after being denied 
permission to go swimming fairly early in 
the spring and well aware of her father’s 
absent-mindedness—especially if he should 
be reading—planned her campaign accord- 
ingly. 

_ Waiting until he was comfortably settled 
in his easy chair, engrossed in his paper, she 


- launched her attack: 


“Daddy, did you know that Mommy is 
out in the kitchen, standing on her head?” 

“Yes, dear,” he replied impertubably. 

_ “And did you know that Johnny poured 
a bag of plaster into the goldfish bowl?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

After several other questions, ranging in 
scope from the house being afire to an ap- 
proaching tornado, and receiving the reply, 
“Yes, dear,” she felt the time ripe for the 
all-important question. > 

“And you did say I could go swimming 


_ today, didn’t you?” 


“No, dear,” he replied, without taking his 


eyes from the page, “you go out to the 


kitchen and help Mommy stand on her 


_ The husband is head of the house and 
_ the pedestrian has the right of-way. Both 
_ are fairly safe if they don’t try to exercise 
their rights. ; 
¥ ry ’ 
ns Middle age is when a guy keeps turning 
; lights for rseagoas of economy, rather 


POM d 


The father was royally outfitted in com- 
plete fishing regalia including a hat with 
his fishing license prominently displayed on 
the side. After some hours of fruitless cast- 
ing his small son said to him, “Daddy, why 
don’t you turn your hat around so the fish 
can see your license?” 


The foreman reported that the jury was 
unable to reach a verdict. The judge re- 
proved the jury, saying that the case was a 
very clear one and one upon which an 
early verdict should have been reached. 
Then he remanded them to the jury room 
for further deliberations. 

“And if you don’t reach a verdict before 
evening,” the judge said, “I'll have twelve 
suppers sent in to you.” 

“May it please your honor,” spoke up 
the foreman, “but I suggest you make it 
eleven suppers and a bale of hay.” 


“Do you allow a man to kiss you when 
you are out driving with him?” a girl asked 
her friend. 

“Never,” answered the other. “Any man 
who can drive safely while kissing me, isn’t 
giving the kiss the attention it deserves.” 


Patient—“Doctor, what I need is some- 
thing to stir-me up—something to put me in 
fighting trim. Did you put anything like 
that in this prescription?” : 

Doctor—“No. You will find that in the 
bill.” 


COMMERC 


A traveling salesman from Boston, m 
rooned by a snow storm in a small hote 
spent the whole evening listening to 
Texan boasting about the heroes of # 
Alamo, who held off whole armies almo 
alone. 

Finally the man with the ten-gallon h 
said, “lll bet you never had anybody th 
brave around Boston.” 

“Did you ever hear 
asked the Bostonian. 

“Oh, yeah, isn’t that the guy who ran f 
help.” 


of Paul Revere 


ie 

A bride-to-be showed a friend a list | 
guests to be invited to the wedding. Aft 
reading the names, she looked puzzle 
“What’s the matter?” asked the bride-to-b 

“Isn’t it rather strange,” queried tl 
friend, “you’ve only put down names | 
married couples?” 

“Yes, that was Jack’s idea. He says that 
we invite only married people, the presen 
will all be clear profit.” 

e 


A four-year-old had gotten a terrible su 
burn and it was beginning to peel. One dé 
his mother heard him muttering to himse 
as he washed his face: “Only four years 0 
and wearing out already.” | 

r | 

A minister was accustomed to reading b 
sermons, which he placed on the pulp 
about half an hour before the church se 
ice. One young member noted this hab 
and one day before the congregation z 
rived, removed the last page from the man 
script. 

The minister read the sermon, as usui 
The last line on what was now the fin 
page had these words, “So Adam said 
TEVG2 3? eae 

Lifting the page, there was, of course, 1 
following manuscript. He riffled throug 
the other pages a moment, gained a lit 
time by repeating, “So Adam said to E 

” and then in a low voice, but © 
which the amplifying system carried 


every part of the room, added “. . . the 

seems to be a leaf missing.” ; 
e 

Friend: “Which of your works of fictii 

do you consider the best?” “= 


Author: “My last income-tax return.” 
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‘ANCHORS AWEIGH 
Cruising the Great Lakes, the 
Welland Canal, the St. saa 
Detroit and St. Lawrence 
Rivers—including the Thou 
sand Islands. 


AHOY — GET ABOARD 
See Mackinac Island, Detroit, Tor- 
onto, Ogdensburg, Massena, Niagara 
Falls and interesting places along 


the St. Lawrence Seaway, 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
invites you to enjoy ten wonderful days aboard the 
Steamship North American in a cruise and inspection 
trip that will be both pleasant and educational. 


ABOARD SHIP —entertainment, excellent food, 
movies and illustrated lectures on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. A distinguished passenger list, including Chi- 
cagoland business, professional and civic leaders. 


SHIP SAILS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 — RETURNS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1958. 


Re S 1s RAVAS Ta OUNS = Ble AeNaC 
St. Lawrence Seaway Cruise — Tues., Sept. 2nd to Fri., Sept. 12th. 


f-] A Deck (Upper) Cabins for two at $297.50 per person. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME [_] B Deck (Middle) Cabins for two at $282.50 per person. 


C Deck (Lower) Cabins for two at $257.50 per person. 


The new Seaway. Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
e Transportation Division — 30 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
The new locks and dams. 


e Enclosed is reservation fee of $25.00 per person 


The 2nd largest power dam 
a ’ 5 : P : NAME__— 
in the world in operation. 
S FIRM 
rld’s largest Suspension 
World s larges p i vaties 
Bridge. 
@ PHONE Tra a See ee 


Niagara Falls. 


(Single reservations made at same prices for double occupancy.) 


(Single occupancy per cabin at 1/2 times per person rate.) 


2 ADS: 


t 


100,000 
COUPON 
RETURNS 


EverSweet Orange Juice was the advertiser. 

The ads were full page, full color, in the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

The offer was in quiet type down in a corner of 
the ad. In it EverSweet promised to send a 
coupon for a free quart of orange juice to every- 
one who sent in proof of purchase of 1 quart. One 
to a family. 

More than 100,000 families accepted! Stores 
and dairies realized an immediate sales increase 
of 20%. And EverSweet acquired 9 new dairy 
outlets! 

Here is evidence of the selling job you can do 
in Chicago with a good product, good advertis- 
ing and full color in the paper most Chicagoans 
read, the Chicago Tribune. 

The Tribune reaches more families in Chicago 
and suburbs than the top 7 national weekly mag- 
azines combined. More than 6 times as many 
Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 
evening TV show. 

Last year advertisers placed over 51 million 
lines of advertising in the Tribune—over 29 mil- 
lion more lines than they. placed in any other 
Chicago newspaper. The Tribune works best for 
them—why not see what it can do for you? 


The Tribune can do almost anything in Chicago 


